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Northumberland House. 


NE of the last remaining of 
the old-fashioned London 
mansions of the nobility, 
—a house, with its court- 
yard and gardens, which 
combined within itself the 
quietness of a country- 
house with the central- 
ness and convenience of a 
London one,—is about to 
be destroyed. Here in 
the very heart of Western 
London gates shut out the 
turmoil and bustle around, 
and all is quietness within. 
Such houses as these are 
relics of former times, 
when" great nobles were 
princes with hosts of re- 
tainers. 

If well carried out, a 
noble street leading to 
the Thames Embankment should be a great 
improvement to ‘Charing-cross,—a place with 
perhaps greater capabilities than any other in 

London ; but our love of the past makes us fee! 

some regret that so well-known an object as the 

front of Northumberland House should pass 
away to make room for it. It is not fine archi- 
tecture, and it has been so much altered and 
rebuilt at various times, that it has not very 
high claims to our notice on account of its 
antiquity; yet few places are more familiar to 
the Londoner and his country cousins; few fronts 
give more character to their neighbourhood. It 

is a landmark that we shall miss, and it is not a 

mere pun to say that the animal whose striking 

figure breaks the skyline, and who may be sup- 
posed to guard the portal beneath, is one of the 

“ lions of London.” He has been a little thrown 

in the shade since Landseer’s lions have sup- 

ported Nelson’s Column ; but who does not know 
and cherish the story of the man who gathered 

a crowd around him in order to see this lion wag 

his leaden tail ? 

The site of Northumberland House was occu- 
pied by a building of some pretension as early 
as the thirteenth century. This building was 
cleared away in the sixteenth century, and after 
a short space of time, during which the ground 
was unoccupied, the original of the present 
house was erected; but it was not until some 
years after its first building that it received the 
name of Northumberland House, and previously 
there had been two or more Northumberland 
Houses in the City. The first of these was 
situated in a street since called Bull and Mouth- 
street, in Aldersgate Ward, where lived the first 
Earl of Northumberland of the Percy line, and 
his son, the celebrated Harry Hotspur. When 
the Percys were defeated in their struggle 
against Henry IV., that king gave their town 
house to his wife, when it was called the 
Queen’s Wardrobe. It was subsequently con- 
verted into a printing-office, then into a tavern, 
and at last disappeared altogether. The next 
Northumberland House was in Fenchurch-street, 
and was inhabited by the Earls of Northumber- 
land from the reign of Henry VI.; but in Stow’s 
time the gardens were turned into bowling-alleys, 








and the mansion into a gaming-house, much 
frequented by the roysterers of that day. 
Henry Percy, 9th Earl of Northumberland, the 
father of the first Earl to live at Charing-cross, 
occupied a house in the Blackfriars. The 
plurality of mansions with the same name is a 
constant source of confusion, and it is easy to 
mistake one for another by supposing a descrip- 
tion to refer to Northumberland House in the 
Strand, when it was really intended for one now 
buried among the warehouses of the City. 

In the reign of Henry III., William Marshal, 
Earl of Pembroke, founded and endowed a hos- 
pital and convent called St. Mary Rouncivall, on 
the strand of the Thames, at the village of 
Charing, near the place where the cross was 
afterwards erected. This hospital was a cell 
or appanage to the Priory of Roncesvalles in 
Navarre; and when certain alien priories were 
suppressed by Henry V., St. Mary Rouncivall 
was among the number. In 1476, however, it 
was refounded by Edward IV. for a fraternity or 
brotherhood, and continued to be so appropriated 
until the suppression of the religious houses by 
Henry VIII. The chapel and its appurtenances 
were granted in the year 1549 to Sir Thomas 
Cawarden, by Edward VI., to be held in soccage 
of the Honour of Westminster ; but soon after 
coming into the possession of Henry Howard, 
Earl of Northampton, younger son of the poet 
Earl of Surrey, he razed the whole building to 
the ground. In Ant. van den Wyngrerde’s plan 
of London in the Sutherland collection (Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, 1543), St. Mary’s Hospital is 
shown as a fine building at the water’s edge, a 
little to the south-east of Charing-cross ; but in 
Aggas’s view, published about twenty years later, 
the site is marked as unoccupied. On the vacant 
ground Northampton built himself a brick man. 
sion, Peter Cunningham says about 1605, but it 
was probably earlier. It is a matter of dispute 
as to what architects are to be looked upon as 
the original designers of the house. Some say 
that Northampton himself made his own design, 
and left it to be carried out by Bernard Jansen, 
and there appears to be no doubt that Jansen 
was engaged in the building of the house. The 
front, however, does not seem to have been by 
him, and has been attributed by some to Miles 
Glover, and by others to Gerard Chrismas. 
Horace Walpole makes the following remarks as 
to the claims of the latter architect,—“ Before 
the portal of that palace was altered by the late 
Duke of Northumberland, there were in a frieze 
near the top, in large capitals, C. 42., an enigma 
long inexplicable to antiquaries. Vertue found 
that at the period when the house was built lived 
Chrismas, an architect and carver of reputation, 
who gave the design of Aldersgate, and cut the 
bas-relief on it of James I. on horseback, and 
thence concluded that those letters signified 
Chrismas sedificavit.” Surmounting the fagade, 
there was a border of capital letters in place of 
a railing or parapet, and we learn from Camden’s 
“ Annals of the Reign of James I.,” that at the 
funeral of Queen Anne of Denmark, a young 
man among the spectators was killed by the fall 
of the letter S from the top of Northampton 
House. Cunningham found a corroboration of 
this statement in the burial register of the 
Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, where, 
under date 14 May, 1619, the burial is recorded 
of “ William Appleyard, slayne by a stone falling 
from My Lord Treasurer’s house.” According 
to a MS. note by Inigo Jones, in his copy of 
Palladio in Worcester College, Oxford, the front 
was 162 ft. in length, and the court 81 ft. square. 

The Mansion was first known as Northampton 
House; but the Earl of Northampton left it by 
will to his nephew, Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Suffolk, who took possession of it at his uncle’s 
death in 1614, from which date it received the 
name of Suffolk House,—a name by which it 
continued to be known for many years after- 
wards. Neither of these two men has added much 





lustre to the history of the house, for Lord 
Northampton was implicated in the crimes of 
his great-niece, the notorious Countess of Essex, 
and has been described as foolish when young 
and infamous when old; and Lord Suffolk, who 
was Lord Treasurer, was fined heavily for his 
frauds upon the king. 

In 1642 Suffolk House came into the posses. 
sion of the Percys, by the marriage of Elizabeth 
daughter of Theophilus, second Earl of Saffolk, 
with Algernon Percy, tenth Earl of Northumber- 
land, and Lord High Admiral of England. We 
do not know when the house first took the name 
of Northumberland, but it was probably not 
until some years after this marriage, because 
Evelyn still writes of it as Suffolk House in 
1658. The son of this Earl and Countess (Josce- 
line, Earl of Northumberland) dying in 1670 
without male issue, Northumberland House 
became the property of his only daughter, Eliza- 
beth Percy, the heiress of the Percy estates, and 
for eighty years there was no Earl of Northum- 
berland. This young lady was looked upon as 
a great matrimonial prize, and was twice @ 
virgin widow and three times a wife before she 
was seventeen. Her first husband was Henry 
Cavendish, Earl of Ogle; her second, Thomas 
Thynne, of Longleat, known as “Tom of Ten 
Thousand,’ who was murdered in the Hay- 
market by the accomplices of Count Konigsmark, 
who wished to obtain possession of the widow, 
himself; and her third was Charles Seymour, 
the proud Duke of Somerset, who survived her. 
The Duke and Duchess lived in great state and 
magnificence at Northumberland House, which 
continued to be so called on account of the exist- 
ence already of a Somerset House in the Strand. 
Anthony Henley, wishing to annoy the Duke 
addressed a letter to him “over against the 
trunk-shop at Charing-cross.”’ The next occu- 
pant of the house was Algernon, seventh Duke 
of Somerset, who was created Earl of Northum- 
berland in 1749, with remainder, failing issue 
male, to Sir Hugh Smithson, bart., the husband 
of his only daughter, Elizabeth. He died 
February 7, 1749-50, and in 1766 Smithson, who 
had taken the surname of Percy, was created 
Duke of Northumberland, but the title was not 
to descend to any child by another wife than 
Elizabeth, the true representative of the Percy 
line, and from these two the present Duke is 
descended. 

We have as yet only mentioned the first 
building ; but since 1605 great alterations have 
been made in it, so that, in fact, with the excep- 
tion of the front, little of the old house now 
remains. Lord Northampton’s mansion consisted 
of a front with two wings to the south, and the 
principal apartments were situated in the Strand 
front, but his successor preferred to be more 
secluded, and built a fourth side, which he 
made the chief portion of the house. It is 
frequently stated that this alteration was 
made by the Earl of Northumberland, but 
there is reason to believe that it was before 
his time, and it is not improbable that Inigo 
Jones was the architect engaged for the pur- 
pose. In the discussion of such a question 
as the present old views are of the greatest 
value, and we shall therefore make a few 
remarks upon some of those of Northumberland 
House. There is an undated view of Suffolk 
House in Wilkinson’s Londina Ilustrata, copied 
from a drawing by Hollar, in the Pepysian 
Collection at Cambridge, which is supposed 
to have been executed in the early part of 
the reign of Charles I. It represents a large 
massive square building with towers at the 
four corners, not unlike in general appearance 
to part of the Tower of London. The domestic 
offices were detached from the main building and 
reached to the waterside, forming a wall, with 
steps leading down to the river. In Wilkinson’s 
book there is also a view of old Somerset House, 
taken from a painting in Dulwich College, which 
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represents that place as it appeared previously | indeed, preserve the idea of the original pile, 
to the ‘alterations made by Inigo Jones to|and acquaint the moderns with the antiquity of 
fit it for the use of Henrietta Maria, and in|their forefathers; but then it breaks the uni- 
tie distance Suffolk House with its four towers | formity of the whole, and might be spared with 
is shown as it appears in the view just referred | more propriety than continued.” * 
to. Peter Cunningham doubts whether Inigo Northumberland House has more than once 
Jones had anything to do with the south side, | suffered severely from fire. The following is an 
because Evelyn speaks of it as new in 1658, but | account of one that occurred on Saturday, 
most probably Evelyn refers to some altera-| March 18, 1780:—“It broke out about five in 
tions made at that date. He writes, ‘The |the morning, and raged till eight, in which time 
new front towards the garden is tolerable, | it barnt from the east end, where it began, to 
were it not drowned by a too massy|the west. Among the apartments consumed, are 
and clumsy pair of stairs, without any} those of Dr. Percy, Dean of Carlisle. We are 
neat invention.” At all events, we know that a| happy to inform our readers that the greatest 
garden-front was in existence some time before | part of the doctor’s invaluable library is for- 
1658. The engraving, taken from Canaletti’s| tunately preserved.” — Gentleman’s Magazine, 
painting of the street-front, was published in | vol. 50. 
1753, and represents it as it appeared after Although we know that the old hospital of 
having been completely renovated. Four obelisks, | St. Mary extended to the water’s edge, as did 
surmounted with lamps, are marked as placed | also old Suffolk House, we cannot find when the 
by the curbstones along the front. There is a/ piece of ground between the garden-wall and 
view of the garden-front, by G. Wale, in Dods- | the Thames was cut off, and the present road 
ley’s “ London and its Environs” (1761). Great |made. In 1750, the Duchess of Somerset re- 
alterations were made at Northumberland House | fers to the duke’s hope of obtaining “‘ the re- 
in the years 1748-1752, which were begun by | mainder of the Duke of Chandos’s grant for 
Algernon Duke of Somerset, and completed by | Scotland-yard, which he is in treaty for, in 
his son-in-law and daughter, the Earl and | order to carry down his garden, and open a view 
Countess of Northumberland. from his house to the Thames.” In Pennant’s 
We printed, on the 15th of April, 1871, an|‘ London” (1791), this is referred to as 
article by Mr. Wyatt Papworth, in which | follows :—“ The late Duke received a lease from, 
he communicated two interesting letters from | the Crown of all the intervening ground as far 
the Duchess of Somerset to Lady Lux.|as the river; and within these very few years 
borough, describing the works in progress, | an absolute exchange for certain lands in Nor- 
and expressing herself as frightencd at the | thumberland, to erect batteries on against 
sum her husband was spending upon them. | foreign invasion, at the period when the project 
The duke put aside 10,0001., but in June, 1749, | of universal fortification prevailed. A little 
he had already spent 14,0001, and his wife | time may see every nuisance removed, and a 
thought that, with the purchase of certain terrace arise in their stead, emulating that of 
houses, &c., he would spend as much more. The | Somerset House.’ Again, in 1817, we find (in 
completed improvements are described as follows | the Gentleman’s Magazine) this matter men- 
in Dodsley’s ‘‘ London” :—‘‘ The street was im. | tioned, but still nothing apparently was done, | 
mediately made wider, and the front next to it | and all remained as before. “‘ The Duke of Nor- | 
compleated. The four sides of the court | thumberland, it is said, has concluded a treaty | 
were new faced with Portland stone, and finished with the Commissioners of the Crown Lands, for | 
in the Roman style of architecture, so as to, exchanging the site of the Tynemouth Barracks, | 
form, as it were, four stately fronts. Two new which are built on his grace’s property, for the 
wings were also added, being above 100 ft. in | ground adjoining the garden of Northumberland 
length, and extending from the garden-front | House, which extends to the bank of the Thames, | 
towards the Thames. By means of these addi-| where a noble terrace is to be formed. The | 
tions Northumberland House is more than twice | present carriage-way leading into Northumber-. | 
as large as it was when first built by Lord | land-street from Scotland-yard is to be arched | 
Northampton. The entrance into it is onjover.” The garden is described in Dodsley’s | 
the side of the court opposite to the great | ‘‘ London,” as forming “a pleasing piece of | 
gateway ; the vestibule is about 82 ft. long, | scenery before the principal apartments, for it | 
and more than 12 ft. broad, being properly | consists of a fine lawn, surrounded with a neat 
ornamented with columns of the Doric order. | gravel walk, and bounded next the walls by a 
Each end of it communicates with a stair-| border of curious flowers, shrubs, and ever- 
case, leading to the principal apartments, | greens.” 
which face the garden and the Thames. They Intimately mixed up with our interest in 

















consist of several spacious rooms, fitted up in| an old building is the life lived by those who 
the most elegant manner. The ceilings are | have inhabited it, but a history of the Howards 
embellished with copies of antique paintings or | and Percys, who have been the owners of Nor- | 
fine ornaments of stucco, richly gilt.’ Mr. | thumberland House would be out of place here. 
Papworth supposes that the street front was | Nevertheless, we may mention a few of the 
rebuilt at this time, but this was not so, for | associations that occur upon the surface. It 
there can be no doubt that the stone portion ot | was in one of the apartments of this house that 
the facade above the gateway with the bow | the Earl of Northumberland held a conference 
window are the remains of the origina] building. | with General Monk and several leading men, 
The parapet was new in place of the old letters, | when the restoration of Charles II. was for the 
and if the towers were rebuilt they were copies | first time proposed in direct terms “as a mea- 
of the old ones. The Duchess of Somerset | sure absolutely neceesary to the peace of the 
writes, “ My lord will do a good deal to the front | kingdom.” 

in order to make it appear less like a prison ;” As we have mentioned before, Bishop Percy 
and an Architect, writing in the Gentleman’s| found a home in Northumberland House. He 
Magazine (vol. lxxxii., part i.), describes the | dedicated his “ Reliques” to Elizabeth, Countess 
“ general repair of the front” as consisting ‘‘in | of Northumberland, and she and her husband were 
new pointing and facing the brickwork, re. | always kind friends to him. Percy was the son 
cutting the stone ornaments, &c.,’ and adds}and grandson of a grocer, but he drew up for 
that the Adams were believed to be the archi- | himself a pedigree in which his aim was to 
tects employed, but according to an engraving of | identify his family with that of the descendants 
the front published in 1752 it would appear | of Ralph, younger brother to the third Earl of 





that Daniel Garrett was the architect. The | Northumberland. Had this descent been capable 
Same writer affirms that his friend J. Carter|of proof, the bishop would have been himself | 
informed him “that in 1752 his father made the | Earl of Northumberland, but it is doubtful | 
model from which the Lion in the centre of the | whether he believed in the claim, and it is certain 
elevation was cast in lead.” It shows how | that his patrons did not recognise in him a pre. 
opinions change to find that Ralph, who was one | tender to their honours. Goldsmith has left us 
of the chief arbiters of architectural taste in the | an amusing account of his first introduction to 
last century, specially condemns the portal. He | the Duke of Northumberland, who, after reading 
writes, “ Northumberland House is very much in | “ The Traveller,” had expressed a wish to see 
the Gothic taste, and of course cannot be sup-|the poet. “I dressed myself in the best manner 
posed very elegant and beautiful, and yet there | I could, and after studying some compliments | 
is a grandeur and majesty in it that strikes | thought necessary on such an occasion, proceeded 
every spectator with a veneration for it: this | to Northumberland House, and acquainted the 
owing entirely to the simplicity of its parts, the | servants that I had particular business with the 
greatness of its extent, and the romantic air of | Duke. They showed me into an untochaailins 
the towers at the angles. The middle of the where, after waiting some time, a gentlem 
front next the Strand is certainly much more very elegantly dressed, made his eee aa 
antient than any other part of the building, and, - ee “ = 











Taking him for the Duke, I delivered all the fine 
things that I had composed in order to compli. 
ment him on the honour he had done me; when, 
to my great astonishment, he told me I had mis. 
taken him for his master, who would see me 
immediately. At that instant the Duke came 
into the apartment, and I was so confounded on 
the occasion, that I wanted words barely suffi- 
cient to express the sense I entertained of the 
Duke’s politeness, and went away exceedingly 
chagrined at the blunder I had committed.” 

The stories in which Hugh, Duke of Northum. 
berland, and his Duchess figure are numerous in 
the pages of Walpole, and that ill-natured letter. 
writer was never happier than when he was able 
to set them ina ridicalous light. Sion House 
was too near to Strawberry-hill to please him, 
and the doings of the ‘Duke and Duchess of 
Charing-cross,”’ or ‘their majesties of Middlesex,” 
as he called them, always seem to have excited 
his bile. The Duke, when Sir Hugh Smithson, 
bart., of Stanwick St. John, near Richmond, in 
Yorkshire, was considered to be the handsomest 
man of his time, and astory was current that the 
great heiress, hearing that he had been crossed 
in love, expressed to a friend her astonishment 
that any one could refuse such a man as Sir 
Hugh. On this encouragement he spoke and 
was accepted. The noble family of Northum.- 
berland have always been famed for their hos. 
pitality and humanity. The name of Smithson 
has obtained fame and an adjectival form in the 
United States, where the munificence of an 
Englishman (who claimed some kind of con. 
nexion with the noble family of Northumber- 
land) has given that country the opportunity of 
raising a noble institution for the advancement 
and popularisation of science. Previously to 1851 
those few who obtained admission to the fine 
apartments of this grand old mansion, did so 
with considerable difficulty, and few, therefore, 
had any idea of what was behind the familiar 
front; but in that year, when multitudes visited 
London and the Great Exhibition, the house was 
thrown open to the public, and thousands 
availed themselves of the privilege to wal 
across the courtyard and up the handsome 
marble staircase, of which we give a view,* 
into the noble ballroom and picture - gallery, 
where they saw, among other fine things, the 
Cornaro family by Titian, for which Algernon, 
Earl of Northumberland, gave Vandyck 1,000 
guineas, and a wonderful vase, which now has a 
story of itsown. We may add that the stair- 
case we have illustrated was designed by the 
elder Mr. Cundy. The railing is of brass, gilt ; 
the steps and columns are of marble ; the capitals 
of bronze. 

Soon the rooms will be empty, and a site 
which has been occupied by buildings for more 
than six centuries will be cleared to make way 
for a street which is intended to open up from 
Charing-cross a view of our fine embankment. 





FROM LEICESTER-SQUARE—TO ROSS. 


Few of us would in all likelihood wish to 
show ourselves purblind enough—to indulge in 
virtuous indignation at, or even friendly remon- 
strance with, Mr. Tulk and his coproprietors of 
the right recently awarded to them judicially,— 
of not advertising on hoardings in Leicester- 
square. According to their various characters, 
however, we might hear, if we listened, from 
various people various expressions of opinion as 
to the proceedings of these historic persons ;— 
not (to put the case mildly) reaching the acme 
of praise. We have happily,—the most of us 
middle-classes,—been born and bred to so hand- 
some a respect for legal decisions,—and to, if 
possible, a still more decided reverence for the 


| possessors of tangible property, that we hold 


customarily our individual judgments in suspense, 
and bate our breaths before the winners of the 
substitutes of civilisation for Choctaw scalps,— 
in a way that should entitle us to the admiring 
reverence of less happy nations. But at times 
we come on exceptional cases,—instances of the 
variety that is plausibly said to be, at least, 
better than monotony,—and then in place of the 
normal silence or awe, we are stirred by a sense 
of novelty to articulate expression,—to con- 
fessions of our inmost thoughts as startling it 


may be in themselves as the shouts of 
pwan with which §. T. C.’s laconic,—very 
mono-syllabic friend, — welcomed the advent 
of a batch of apple-dumplings after his own 
heart. . . . . . Not that the confessions 


though finished in a very expensive manner, is a | _“ We remember noticing at an old building in Reading | for the most part indicate in the least,—that 





some years ago, a pair of gates nearly i i i 
It may, in the facade of which we are —_* iat: 





very mean and trifling piece of work. 


* See p. 1007- 
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Tulkism is other than a virtuous, and, on the 
whole, very natural development of well-regu- 
lated minds. Let no timid reader fear that any 
speculative crotchets—outside things regularly 
accepted—shall be allowed to give themselves 
air in this connexion. As we have put the 
matter pretty clearly above, the acme of praise 
may not have been reached, but that pleasant 
ingredient has not been forgotten. “ Perse- 
verance in pursuit of property - rights against 
powerful persons,’”—a phrase that in the due 
arrangement of capital letters might appro- 
priately figure in play-bills next week,—shows 
that one feature of the case at least has struck 
the imagination pretty forcibly of some lineal 
descendant,—or, let us say, some kinsman in 
spirit,—of John Hampden, or perhaps of the 
Claimant. And so we have to progress through 
the mystic mazes of suddenly-formed opinion, 
or deep conviction now first expressed, or doubt, 
or controversy, clouding or illumining to all 
seeming the ordinarily-placed seats of intellect 
now temporarily stirred up to so unusual an 
interest in the affairs of other people. But 
who shall, without some sense of being per- 
sonally wearied, repeat all the wise sayings of 
others, in addition to hisown? These last may 
be looked on without discomplacency ; bantlings 
are sometimes loved the better for their crooked- 
ness, and sometimes for their want of any 
eecentricities, but who of the most well-inten- 
tioned of human kind can regard with other 
than an eye of pity and condescension the 





attendant incidents? Might he—not forget, but 
for a few moments suspend—his admiring gaze 
at some of the ways of virtue and common 
sense, that do not hide their course behind 
screens in these days of unlimited publicity. 
The claims of 24,0001. compensation, the sup- 
porting evidence given on oath by skilled, emi- 
nent, and honourable advocate-experts, — the 
counter-evidence by equally reverenced wit- 
nesses as toa 12,000/. only properly due—(all 
admirable at standing fire), the summing-up of 
the judge directing the puzzled jury how to do 
what he happily need not attempt,—the verdict 
for 18,0001.,—showing so manifestly the progress 
of education and the skill of one at least of the 
jury in performing the operations of addition 
and division—these ever new comedies—interest- 
ing as so many good plays properly furnished 
with racy dialogue are,—in spite of old plots,— 
when well acted and mounted :—these must be 
left until the soul in hunger reverts, as it may 
be trusted to do in time, to them among the 
other evidences of progress, and ‘the widening 
of the thoughts of men.” 

Truth to tell, so erratic and inexplicable may 
at times be those same thoughts, that ours had 
wandered—where does the reader say ?—to 
Herodes Atticus, citizen of Athens in the time 
of Hadrian, and to the curious custom then 
prevalent of erecting great public works at 
private expense. What odd developments of 
character can be effected by training and ex. 
ample, and other similarly powerful influences! 





crippled, rickety, fetishes that fill other souls 
with satisfaction,—deep in proportion to the 
biindness of their vision. This,—at any rate, in | 
default of better excuse,—might be accepted as a | 
fair apology for not attempting to echo public | 
opinion in London and elsewhere, as recently 
expressed,—on the subject of private interests 
and their relations to the interests of the com- 
munity. When should the management of land 
be taken out of the hands of individuals, to 
be devoted to public uses, and managed by 
public bodies? When does such an appropria- 
tion become a matter of imperative necessity, or 
of policy approaching it? Should the will of 
the present holder have much weight, or a little, 
or none at all? Ought the laws to insist on con- 
sent, as in cases of individual obligation (mar- 
riage, for instance),—to look on the connexion 
of a man and his lands and houses as too sacred 
to be touched by any divorcing hand? On all 
such details we should,—in such an attempt to 
bring into evidence the popular judgment,— 
no doubt, find ourselves face to face with 
the very painful difficulty that puzzles a Par- 
liamentary leader at times,—when his oppo- 
nents and his supporters, with charming 
unanimity, take to cross-voting and a general 
disposition to follow,—each for himself,—his 
own lead. It is just possible, in fact, that 
such a state of affairs might by candid critics 
be oddly enough described as indescribable 
confusion,—the “chaos” of Carlylese. What a 
happy solution of all our difficulties,—what 
drawing of easy breath after imminent but 
avoided perils,-when we seem to be perma- 
nently out of the quandary, and once again 
availing ourselves of our usual common sense !— 
the solid and sober Macadam, instead of the 
broken paths of more elevated regions! This, 
with a happy instinct, is soon reverted to as the 
right path for practical people. Why arrive at 
principles at all, when we can get on very well, 
for the most part, without them? Why make 
ourselves logic mills, and grind on system? 
Why determine what we ought to do in general 
when each case can be taken on its merits— 
merits being credited to cases all round by an 
agreeable fiction ? Why decide whether public 
authorities or public companies should acquire 
the property of different people when, as a 
matter of fact, most owners,—almost all reason- 
able men, in fact,—show no disposition to com- 
plain if they can get more than value for what 
they sell? By thetime that the answering of a 
captious hunter for ideas had reached this stage, 
he might deem it hopeless to drive the matter 
further, his opponents being so comfortably en- 
trenched and defended as well by nature with 
such effective armour against taunts that to 
tempt them into the open would be a task that 
would bother a charmer with the powers of the 
pied piper of Hamelyn. 

Left then to his own conclusions, and bereft 
of all chance of such counsel, might not our 
inquiring friend without wickedness allow his 
mind to range seemingly, even if it may be alittle 
aimlessly, beyond the region of compensations 


|moral surroundings in which they are placed 


| Not to talk of Herod’s youthful frolic, when 


To.day in Peking, as Mr. Simpson testifies (see 
p. 992, ante), men will be found in their wooden 
sentry-boxes begging that benevolent people will 
purchase from these habitants the right to make 
the boxes a little less spiky than (without the 
money payment) conscience requires ; and abso- 
lutely finding in time sufficient numbers to pay 
over their money, and confide in the honour of 
the other parties to the bargains. Here is an 
odd enough instance of the force of custom, and 
the rest! Snfficiently odd, one might think, for 
the most eager searcher after instances but 
a good few centuries ago “the opulent senators 
of Rome and the provinces esteemed it an 
honour, and almost an obligation, to adorn the 
splendour of their age and country.” What an 
atmosphere—fit to breed disordered fancy— 
seems to hang about one sometimes—in con- 
templating the aberrations of others! ‘“ Mad 
doctors,” it is said—probably with some truth, — 
need to cultivate the intimate friendship of 
people possessing the sanest and most evenly- 
balanced and trained minds, in order to 
keep firm within themselves their confidence 
in their own sanity; to correct by these 
healthy influences the strange mental and 





by their every-day business. Somesuch corrective 
would be necessary to most of us sober-minded 
moderns, if we had piled upon us, too often, or 
too much in a heap, the records of the strange 


and if a little greedy of the unsolid pudding 
called praise, could he satisfy his appetite more 
fully than by public works? These are the 
suggestive comments of all who pride themselves 
on their knowledge of mankind,—a phrase which 
of course usually means a ready discernment of 
all the real and imaginary resemblances between 
their endowments and those of pigs. nae 
Quickly, therefore, forsaking for the nonce the 
typical example of the ancient world,—in order 
to seek a true kinsman, heir to his best ways,— 
who shall at the same time not be obnoxious on 
account of similar evil qualities—what wonder 
if memory lights on the Man of Ross ? 

* Of debts, and taxes, wife and children clear, 

This man possess’ d—five hundred pounds a-year.”’ 
No large fortune and no Regilla here, it will be 
observed ! 

But planting, water supplies, public seats, build- 
ings, almshouse, marriage-portions, ’prentice fees, 
personal service to the sick, and reconcilement 
of friends,—in such works, though on so different 
a scale and scene, does the same spirit show 
itself? Have we here the 1 in. to a foot Herod 
drawn to }-in. scale, but with spirit quite equal 
to the larger and older production? .... This 
architectural simile wakens one from dreaming. 
What can be the necessity for pointing out again 
the old acknowledged facts of life in the world ? 
Who doubts that we are all in one boat, and will 
do well to help our shipmates ?—and that many 
of us have it in our power at times to do many 
services, whether we be rich or poor ?-—that gifts 
to the public, adding to the common possessions 
of localities of the nation, are particularly 
graceful things, pleasant to all time ?—that gifts 








may range from the ready surrender at a mode- 
rate rate of legal rights ‘‘of no use to any one 
but the owner,” up to the munificence of a Mr. 
Peabody? Who is not pleased to acknowledge 
that such gifts and the disposition that prompts 
them are not absent nowadays, and that they 
would, strange it might appear, be all the 
pleasanter if they came still more frequently 
into sight ? And, if it is to be considered one 
of the proper features of a sentimental ramble 
of this kind, to speak all the truth all round,— 
who doubts that architects, surveyors, engineers, 
and builders have the best of reasons for looking 
with satisfaction on all new manifestations and 
growths of this kind of virtue ? 





MESSRS. COCKS & BIDDULPH’S NEW 
BANK BUILDINGS. 

THE new banking premises in Charing-cross 
which have for some time been in course of 
erection for Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, & Co., have 
just been completed and opened for business. 
The building, which has been erected from 
designs furnished by Mr. Coad, of Duke-street, 
Adelphi, is lofty as compared with the rest of 
the buildings in the neighbourhood. In addition 





private benefactions of heathens in the early 
centuries, before Christianity had leavened the 
world. Herod is but one instance among many. 
He, by the bye, well merits the naturalisation of 
his name among us, by the docking of its ter- 
mination—a process which one De Quincey has 
made out clearly to be a sign of appreciation on 
this side of awe, instancing the Tacitus, whose 
character would forbid such trifling, and the 
Horace (Horatius) who would seem to invite it. 


prefect of the free cities of Asia, himself fur- 
nishing 100,0001., the additional expense beyond 
the public grant, for supplying Troas with water. 
Omitting this, his small beginning, his works at 
Athens, the Stadium and Odeum in memory of 
his wife Regilla, give one the impression of good- 
will. Nor,” adds Gibbon, “ was the liberality 
of that illustrious citizen confined to the walls 
of Athens. The most splendid ornaments be- 
stowed on the Temple of Neptune in the Isth- 
mus, a theatre at Corinth, a stadium at Delphi, 
a bath at Thermopyle, and an aqueduct at 
Canusium in Italy, were insufficient to exhaust 
his treasures. The people of Epirus, Thes- 
saly, Eubcea, Boeotia, and Peloponnesus, ex- 
perienced his favours; and many inscriptions 
of the cities of Greece and Asia gratefully 
style Herodes Atticus their patron and bene- 
foowes . ts Here is the translation 
of one now remaining,—“ To the High Priest of 
the Czsars,—Tiberius Claudius Herodes,—on 
account of his goodwill and beneficence towards 
his country.’ Heir to immense treasures, 
married well, held public offices,—could he 





avoid spending the wealth that came to him ?— 





agsessed by twelve men in a box with their 





somehow ?—sometimes well, sometimes badly ?+ coloured borders. 


to a deep and substantially -built basement, 
specially designed for bank purposes, the build- 
ing contains a lofty ground-floor, with two upper 
stories, above which are dormers, with a high- 
pitched roof. Tre height of the building 
from the street level to the top of a pro- 
jecting cornice is 50 ft., the wall facing of the 
structure being carried 10 ft. higher by three 
large dormers. The ground-floor portion of the 
building is of red Mansfield stone, with pilasters 
between each of the semicircular-headed win- 
dows, and quoins at each angle. There are 
two entrances to the premises, uniform in 
design with the windows, the principal entrance 
to the banking-room being at the east angle. 
The upper portion of the elevation is executed 
in red Suffolk bricks, with gauged brick dress- 
ings and rusticated pilasters, the window-heads 
and sills, as well as the cornice and the seg- 
mental pediments surmounting the dormers, 
together with the chimney caps, being in 
Blashfield terra-cotta, from the manufactory at 
Stamford. The roof is covered with Broseley 
tiles. 

The basement is provided with four isolated 
strong-rooms, covered over with Dennett’s fire- 
proof arches, which are also introduced into 
other portions of the building. The banking. 
room occupies the whole of the front portion 
of the ground-floor. Its dimensions are 40 ft. by 
30 ft., and it is 18 ft. in height, the walls from 
the floor to the ceiling being entirely faced with 
encaustic tiles. A dado, in chocolate-coloured 
tiles, is carried round the apartment; whilst 
the upper portions of the walls are in panels 
formed of light-coloured tiles, with slate- 
The ceiling is also divided 
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into concave panelling, 
arches, carried on girders extending across the 
entire width of the apartment. 


formed of fireproof | truths, unless asked forthem. Mr. John Absolon 
is running a neck-and-neck race with colour. 
The floor of the| printing: who can but hope that he will be the 


banking-room, as also the floors in the other | winner, even whilst block paint is taking the 


portions of the building, are all of oak, as well 


as the window-frames. The bank-counters and | will any day recount ? 


long strides that a halt at some shop-windows 


What dash and force 


the whole of the fittings are in ebonised polished | there are in the score of instances that clever 
mahogany. The bank-parlours are immediately | Mr. Absolon gives of what a “ diggings” an 
to the rear of the bauking-room, and are/|eighteen-cake colour-box is to him. “ Peeling 


uniform in their mural finish with the banking- 


Potatoes”? (16); “Charity’”’ (34); “Going to 


room the walls being in panelled tiles, with a} Market” (86); or any one of such subjects as 


surrounding dado. It may here be stated, as an 


he may meet with at a “ Sketching Club” (153), 


interesting fact in connexion with the old|are sure to be turned to good account by this 
banking establishment, that when the building | indefatigable sketcher, who sketches everything ; 
was demolished, to make way for the new struc-| a remark that could in no way be applied to 
ture, it was determined to retain the old bank. | Mr. C. Green, for he sketches nothing, and, what- 
parlour, out of respect to the elder Mr. Cockerell | ever the nature of the work may be, the work- 
(father of the late Professor Cockerell), from | manship never differs. Extreme finish and gen- 
whose designs it was erected. This determina. | tility of taste are the all-in-all of such represen- 
tion has been rigidly carried out in the construc- | tation of modern young-lady-likeness, with choice 
tion of the new building, the fabric of the old | old furniture for its background, as he introduces 
bank-parlour having been preserved, and the} here (330), and have done nearly all that has 
walls refaced with tiles, and otherwise decorated, | been done to make up a pretty little old-fashioned 
so as to harmonise with the adjoining banking- | interior, with a father and daughter receiving 
room and new bank.parlour. We have omitted | ‘The Post-bag” from the messenger, who has 


to say, that in addition to the strong-rooms in the | j 
basement of the building, there is another strong. | s 


ust arrived with it (351), for incident. Two 
tudies of Irish character (337), very common 


room, on the ground-floor, at the rear of the bank- | type of the conventional kind, are less grateful 
ing-room. The walls of the staircases and passages | for the pains that have been taken to make the 
leading to the upper floors of the building are | most of them. 


uniform with the ground-floor portion already 


Mr. G. C. Kilburne’s idea of completeness 


described, being faced with varied-coloured orna- | exceeds Mr. Green’seven. ‘ Blue Bells” (332), 
mental tiles, with a chocolate dado. Dennett’s | giving a title to a family agroupment in a wood 
arched fireproof floors are carried up to the] of higher social grade than the busier peasant 
second-floor of the building, and the first story | people who are “Coming Home” (340) to a 
has an oak floor, and is fitted in mahogany and | cottage that is a long walk from the village, is 
teak. The upper portion of the building will be|a specimen of “the sweetly pretty,” but the 


occupied as residences by the officials connected 
with the bank. 


method of its presentation is far nearer in 
affinity to what photography makes cheaper, and 


The contractors are Messrs. George Trollope & | the practised hand of the artist dearer. 


Sons, who have substantially executed the whole 
of the works. t 








WINTER EXHIBITION : INSTITUTE OF 
PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS. 


Mr. A.C. Gow’s melodramatic villain, ‘Securing 
he Title Deeds” (66), and making a bad 


“exit C”; Mr. E. J. Gregory’s “ Pet of the 
Crew” (80), and Mr. V. W. Bromley’s weak 
warrior, or respectable armourer (teetotal), 
apostrophising a cracked helmet (284), are 
noticeable as much for finish as for the small 


THERE is more difference, this year, than! end gained by it. 


custom, and fog, and the darkness that more 


Most of Mr. F. J. Skill’s drawings are agree- 


than fitfully veils the cheerfullest winter-time | ably free from affectation, and that of a ‘‘ Misty 
for this metropolis, can wholly account for, in} Morning on the Dart” (3) leaves the impres- 
this present show of drawings and sketches that | sion of its being really a study of nature. 


the members of the Institute of Painters in 


“The Young Shrimpers,” by Mr. Hugh Carter 


Water Colours offer for their winter exhibition : | (50), and an admirably luminous portrait of an 
more than the odds betwixt sunlight and sun- | old “ Dutch Fishwife—Scheveningen”’ (262), by 
burner this time: and those who would like to! the same, as well as Mr. Jozef Israel’s “ Evening 
know what an exhibition at this ga'lery would be | Sorrow,” of one younger, but a widow (246), 
like without the marvels of Mr. E. H. Corbould’s | might be offered for acomparison, and as to what 
stippling and the deep gummy richness of his|should be the worth of half that is called 
purples, and strong browns; of Mr. Edward | example of water-colour art, judgment should 





Warren’s blue skies, golden corn-fields, and 


be arrived at by weight of evidence of effect 


beechen glades; or the pink and lemon atmo- | rather than that of colour and labour it takes to 
spheres that prevail when Mr. C. Vacher paints | get an effect. 


the East; and Mr. J. D. Linton’s exquisite finish 


Though Mr. Guido Bach has acquired extra. 


that makes pictures out of nearly nothing, have | ordinary freedom and power in his use of the 
a chance now: for absence of these well-known | medium (life-sized heads such as that of the 
attributes is amongst the strongest reason for | ‘Peasant from the Abruzzi” (269), studied 
any perceptible distinctiveness that marks this | from the real, no doubt, or the smaller but still 


December from April at 53, Pall-mall. 


large figures of the “Pifferari” (232), are 


The charm of charms is modesty, and the| striking proof of this), he no more shows its 
utter want of anything that shows pretentious. | strength than its weakness. 


ness leaves quite a quiet glow of glory to shed 


meek effulgence on small and pretty things | landscapes. 


We must leave some room to speak of the 
How often has “ Arundel Castle”’ 


which abound. But Mr. Louis Haghe’s draw-|been the subject of the sketcher’s exercise ? 
ings, however small, are more than pretty|Mr. J. C. Reed, with a full brush, and on a 
things,—always. He is one of the first half- | favourable day, has sketched it once again very 
dozen who proved that water-colour could capitally. 


fulfil almost any requirement as a painter's 
manual. 
or nine,— none have greater interest than 
the sketch of “ Vargas taking the Oath before 
the Duke of Alva, previous to his becoming Pre. 
sident of the ‘Conseil des Troubles’” (175); 


The visitor as he strolls round the room will 


Of his contributions,—some eight | stop at “A Tranquil Day—Coast of Cornwall” 


(28), by Mr. J. G. Philp; “ Study on Hayward’s 
Heath, Sussex” (51) ; “ Durlstone Head, Dorset ” 
(70), and “The Agglestone, Dorset” (215), by 
Mr. H. G. Hine; ‘ Barmouth Sands” (85), by 


for, apart from its being a brilliant and ad-| Mr. J. Mogford; “The Warlock Knowe,—Scene 
mirable little drawing, it recalls the picture|on the River Ayr” (93), by Mr. W. L. Leitch, 


made years ago, when leading painters of to-day 
were little boys at school. “‘The Sortie” of 
burgher soldiery, in buff jerkin, morion, and 
breastplate (205), and “The Return” (255) 
with early morning light on the night’s disaster, 
are quite in the vein of Mr. Haghe’s style, though 
these conspicuous works have evidently been 





as masterly in style as it is convincing of fact; 
at Mr. Carl Werner’s drawing, ‘Interior of the 
Vestry, Cathedral of Toledo, in Spain” (47) ; 
a head by Mr. Jopling, and at Mr. Hargitt’s 
drawings, especially “‘The Drover” (90). 
Undertake to understand “glamour,” and 
fairies should be either treated comically or 


made with the intention of distinguish; j i 
lnguishing the | classically. Mr. “Dicky” Doyle or Sir Joh 
Pr nn Esmuanne that the minor considera- Noel ae must wieemme now pattie the list of 
= mat 6 how should set forth as promise | those who would tread enchanted ground, If 
ing better for summer. Goodness] Titania and Queen Mab had not long ago retired 


knows how good these clever works might have | from all mundane interference, 


Martin Luther ? A man who can paint “ Faérie” 
is worth gold in lumps. 

“ Durham Cathedral” (104), by Mr. J. Orrock ; 
Sketch from Nature at Lewes” (111), by Mr, 
E. H. Fahey; ‘Old Mill, Sussex” (116), by 
Mr. J. Fahey; “ Hazy Morning—Mouth of the 
Stour” (150), by Mr. Harry Johnson; “ Stud 
of a Thames Barge” (171), by Mr. T. L. Row. 
botham; “ Eskdale, Cumberland” (191), and 
the genuine sketches made with so much force 
and ease, of old bedrooms at Knole, Hardwicke, 
and Cotehele, by the late Mr. D. H. McKewan; 
“A Mountain Stream” (243), by Mr. E. M. 
Wimperis; “The Highland Home” (295), by 
Mr. W. Small; Mr. W. L. Thomas’s Swiss 
Memoranda; Mr. L. J. Wood’s neaily-given re. 
collections of Continental buildings; the “ Brig 
drifting,” by Mr. E. Hayes; the smiling Devon 
scenery, as painted by Mr. J. H. Mole; and Miss 
Emily Farmer’s pretty little village children, 
vide “The Daisy Chain ” (36) ; and “‘ In Class,” 
(334), all these are points dotted in our cata- 
logue, in order that we might write or not a 
longer article,—and we did not, so here is an 
end of it, 








THE LATE SIR CHARLES BARRY. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


An ordinary general meeting was held last 
Monday evening, Mr. Horace Jones, vice-presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

The secretary (Mr.-Charles L. Eastlake), 
having announced the donations of various books 
to the library, the following gentlemen were 
elected associates :—Messrs. T. H. Myres, R. B. 
Ogle, and W. H. Powell. 

A letter was then read from Mr. J. L. Wolfe, 
in which he stated that he had much pleasure in 
presenting to the Institute a marble bust of the 
late Sir Charles Barry, executed by Mr. J. H. 
Foley, R.A., of which we have already made 
mention, The bust having been uncovered,— 

Professor Kerr said that, owing to the absence 
of Professor Donaldson, through illness, he had 
been called upon to make a few remarks 
regarding the presentation. It was just thirty 
years ago, he went on to say, since he first came 
to London from a remote part of the country, to 
push his fortune, when he was particularly 
struck with a group of four distinguished men, 
who had been leaders of their profession, the 
idols, so to speak of his life,—Cockerell, Donald. 
son, Tite, and Barry. In Cockerell, they had a 
man of infinite delicacy and refinement, and an 
artist who did honour to every touch of his 
pencil, deriving honour and glory from his works. 
In Tite, they had, strangely contrasted with 
him, and singularly sometimes, a grand massive, 
masculine intellect, not devoid of artistic aspira- 
tions or learning. Of Donaldson they had not 
to speak. He was fortunately still amongst 
them, a man possessed of that strong personal 
character which enabled him to consolidate the 
profession in the manner in which it now 
existed. Lastly, in Barry, they had a successful 
worker, @ man of few words, but a constant 
worker, who was manifestly designed to be the 
leading practitioner of the day. He was the 
most distinguished and illustrious of all 
English architects. As to his merits he would 
confess that he was quite unable to speak 
upon them, words failing to express what 
he then felt; and this he would say when 
their profession had become vastly extended, 
and when art criticism might be said, in a great 
measure, to be Jaid on the shelf, and when the 
doctrines and principles of art had been to a 
great extent flimsy fallacies. There was no text 
with which he would rather deal in preaching a 
sermon than the life and career of Sir Charles 
Barry. He was a man, as he (the speaker) had 
said, of few words in respect to the operation of 
the profession at large; in fact, he might say 
that he was a man of no words at all, He had 
no time for the discussion which unfortunately 
in the present day occupied so much of their 
attention. Sir Charles Barry had his pencil 








always in hand, the gracefulness of which was 
particularly characteristic, floating in a perpetual 
stream. He was always a hard worker, and 80 
much did he find to do, that he supplemented 
the short hours of the day with tbe long hours 
of the night, as if he had not done enough within 
the reasonable limits of daylight, sitting down 


they would have in silence and solitude, and working laboriously 


en ’ black had not been so positively painted pinched Mr. H. Herkomer to death for painting during the long hours of darkness, so as to rest 
heir lieges bilious, yellow things. What does he|in the broad daylight of morning ‘ . They all 

poetry, | remembered the day when the flag of England 
~~even for! first floated over the glorious sammit of the 


, It takes honest men all their life. t 
time,—not an hour louger,—to learn that it is 8 
not always necessary or wise to speak ugly la 


how himself to know of such perfume, 
ud music as the gross world held, 
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Victoria tower ; it was then half-mast high, for 
its architect had died in the night. If it was 
half-mast high, it was wholly significant of his 
triumph, for he had completed his work, and had 
conquered to the uttermost within the province 
of his glory. He thought that there was some- 
thing particularly appropriate in what was called 
sudden death as the end of a man like Sir 
Charles Barry. It was far more appropriate, he 
thought, than to linger through old age. When 
that great architect died so suddenly, they 
could scarcely help reflecting on the words of 
the poet, that 

®» “Those whom the gods love die young; ” 

but they could add,— 

* Those whom the gods admired died in their harness ;” 


for Sir Charles died, as he lived, in his harness. 
After some further remarks, the speaker con- 
eluded by quoting these words :— 

* Life! we've been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather; 
*Tis hard to part when friends are dear ; 

Perhaps ’t will cost a sigh—a tear; 

Then steel away—give little warning, 

Choose thine own time : 

Say not ‘Good night,’ but in some brighter clime, 
Bid me ‘ Good morning.’ ” 

The Chairman intimated that aletter of thanks, 
properly signed, and couched in such language 
as would best convey the obligations the In- 
stitute was under for the bust, would be pre- 
sented to Mr. Wolfe. 

Mr. Thomas Morris said, when the late Sir 
Charles Barry was at the zenith of his fame, 
Mr. Wolfe was his steadfast, silent, unpreteoding 
friend, and he thought that this fact should not 
be lost upon the framers of the address. 

Canon Barry, in response to the express invi- 
tation of the chairman, said he was there on 
that night merely as a spectator; but he could 
not let the occasion go by without referring to 
the remarks of the previous speaker. What he 
had said of the friendship existing between his 
(Canon Barry’s) father and Mr. Wolfe was per- 
fectly true. Their lives were one of unbroken 
friendship, and his father received from him 
great assistance throughout hiscareer. He (the 
speaker) had the task of preparing for the press 
his father’s biography, and there was no page of 
it that gave him so much pleasure in dealing 
with it as that which commemorated the kind 
appreciation and generous feeling which his 
father had happily received from the Institute of 
British Architects. 

Mr. Phené Spiers then read a paper on the 
Chateau of Pierrefonds, and its restoration by 
M. Viollet-le-Duc. 

Mr. Bucknell, in opening the discussion, said 
that with regard to the restoration of the 
Chateau of Pierrefonds, it was really of great 
interest to the profession; they noticed the skill 
and ingenuity of the arrangement of its restora- 
tion, the science of construction, and the gran- 
deur of its architecture. This restoration by 
M. Viollet-de-Duc was deeply interesting. But 
M. Viollet-le-Duc, though accomplished as a 
draughtsman, was not distinguished as an archi- 
tect, though this restoration showed that his 
outlines were vigorous, there being harmony 
and unity in the designs; still they looked in 
vain for those things which constituted an archi- 
tect in this great work. 

Mr. Burges confessed that the works of M. 
Viollet-le-Duc had bitterly disappointed him ; he 
agreed with others that, as an artist, he excelled, 
but he (Mr. Burges) parted company with him 
at architecture. They all owed him, he was of 
opinion, a great deal for his numerous works, 
his letters and writings being well received ; but 
he could not allow him to be considered a great 
architect. 

Professor Kerr, in moving a vote of thanks to 
the reader of the paper, could not quite agree 
with the remarks of Mr. Burges, and he was 
sure that Mr. Burges would not wish it to go 
forth that the Institute of British Architects 
tacitly agreed that M. Viollet-le-Duc was no 
architect ; and he objected to the system of 
what the president in his address had called 
*‘ mutual scorn.” They didnot, he was assured, 
wish to speak flippantly of the work of French 
architects. 

Mr. Burges explained that he intended to 
point out that a knowledge of antiquarianism 
and archawology did not make an architect. He 
admired M. Viollet-le-Duc’s profound knowledge 
of these, but his executed works did not come 
up to what was previously anticipated of him. 

Mr. White, in seconding the vote of thanks, 
said that whether or not M. Viollet-le-Duc was a 
good architect, they still owed to him a great 


deal for his numerous works. He had not seen 
the Chateau of Pierrefonds, but as far as the 
work had been brought before them that night, he 
considered that it was a very successful restora- 
tion, for it was very difficult to find where the 
old work in it left off and the new work began. 
The new work, he understood, was dictated chiefly 
by the old work, excepting, perhaps, the struc- 
ture of the fabric of the roofs. He had certainly 
diverged from all that had been accepted in the 
restoration of the old work. 

Mr. Bucknell drew attention to the hooks used 
for slating, which he considered of an excellent 
character, he having tried them. 

Mr. Hayward thought that the word “ restora- 
tion” was one of those things desirable of ex- 
planation in connexion with the building. Re. 
storation he defined as the carrying out of the old 
work as far as it could be carried out, not adding 
a large quantity to the original design. Speak- 
ing of the question of restoration in England, 
he hoped that the Government would see their 
way clear to prevent the going into decay of a 
variety of ancient buildings in this country ; but 
he would deprecate strongly the restoring of old 
castles and buildings in the manner in which the 
Chateau of Pierrefonds had been restored, and 
if they were to follow out the same principle 
as the Government of France as regarded restora- 
tion, they would, he thought, be doing more 
harm than good. 

The chairman said they were all agreed as to 
the difficulties as between restoration and re- 
building, but they were somehow permitted to 
take licence of their own views. With regard 
to the position of M. Viollet-de-Duc, he thought 
that they could only admire him as an archio- 
logist, not as an architect. 








CHUBB & SON’S FIRE-RESISTING 
STRONG-ROOM. 
THE completion of a fire-resisting strong-room, 
made this year, for the “ Credito Pablico 
Nacional” of Buenos Ayres, has led a number 


order. There are twenty-six machine tools of 
the best description in the factory, including 
planing, punching, slotting, shaping, and drilling 
machines. The smiths’ shop contains ten fires, 
and has a very active 500 cwt. steam-hammer 
in constant use. It is used for punching as well 
as forging, and delivers with great precision 
about 200 strokes per minate. A Walton’s 
pneumatic steam-hammer has been ordered that 
will be equal to about 400 strokes per minute. 
The blast of the smiths’ fires is supplied 
by a fan, from which iron pipes are carried all 
round the shop. Water tuyeres are about to be 
supplied in the smiths’ shop. 

It was curious to notice a mortising-machine 
and a band-saw employed upon iron, the one 
taking out mortises 2} in. long by 1 in. wide, 
and the other cutting five-sixteenth bars, but 
equal to performance upon iron double the thick- 
ness. The merits of a mode of protection of 
their locks, employed successfully by Messrs. 
Chubb since 1858, was ocularly exhibited. This 
consists of the introduction of steel pins in the 
region of the keyholes, which renders the lock 
invulnerable to burglars, the drill being utterly 
destroyed when it comes into contact with the 
steel pins. This was shown by a test supplied 
by a Hulse machine, of which, of course, 
burglars cannot have the advantage in operating 
upon a bank strong-room. Amongst other work 
in progress in the factory at the time of the 
visit were safes for Scott’s Bank, Cavendish- 
square; for the National and Provincial, the 
London and County, the London and West- 
minster, and other banks. It should be 
mentioned that the works we have been 
deseribing are only part of those occupied by 
the firm, their locks being chiefly produced at 
works in Wolverhampton. 





THE STOWMARKET INSTITUTE 
COMPETITION. 


At a meeting of the general committee con- 
vened on the 9th inst. for the purpose of 














of gentlemen interested in such matters to 
inspect Messrs. Chabb’s works, in Glengall-road, | 
Old Kent-road. The strong-room referred to is | 
one of the lJarzest constructions of the kind 

ever made, we believe, being 14 ft. 3 in. wide, 

11 ft. 5in. high, and 4 ft. 6 in. deep from front 

to back. It is made of the best boiler.plates, 

§ in. thick, rebated together, and fastened by 

very strong angle-iron screws and rivets. The 

floor, sides, front, and ceiling are alike in con- 

struction, and, with the small air-chamber, and 

cases charged with fire-resisting material, make 

up a total thickness of 5 in. The doors are 

necessarily different in construction, and haveeach 
ld in. thick of combined steel and iron. In the 
doors there are two chambers,—one contains the 
works of the locks, and the other is a fire-resisting 
chamber, charged with the vaporising material 

employed by Messrs. Chubb. ‘The nature of the 
substances thus used is a secret of the firm. Its 
action, in the event of fire, is to produce vapour 
that is a safety to the valuables enclosed. Each 

of the two doors is fitted with two of Chubb’s 
patent gunpowder-proof locks, throwing fourteen 

bolts all round, each lock differing from the 
others, and requiring its own key. The room 

contains a series of compartments, twelve in the 
length, and four tiers high. It weighs about 
15 tons, and is made portable, the separate 
pieces being about 400in number. It hastaken 

ten men about three months to make, and has 

required the drilling of about 7,000 holes in the 
iron plates, and the use of 1,000 rivets and 1,400 
screws. It is intended for the security of the 
Government bonds, and will be fixed in Buenos 
Ayres by one of Messrs. Chubb’s workmen. 

Another smaller room has been completed for 
the safe custody of cash. It is 5 ft. wide, 5 ft. 
6 in. high, and 6 ft. from front to back. It has 
folding-doors that throw twenty-eight bolts, 
instead of two separate doors; it weighs about 
six tons, and is forthe use of the Buenos Ayres 
Government National Bank. It is fitted up with 
extra strong safes for bullion. 

The works of this firm, which cover a space 
of about 14 acre, were built in the year 1866, 
from the designs of Mr. Hoole, of Russell-square. 
About 130 men are constantly employed in 
them, and their production is about 1,000 safes, 
strong-rooms, and iron doors, on an average, each 
year; these varying in price from 101. to 1,1001. 
each. The steam power is at present furnished 
by a horizontal engine of 25-horse power, but 
this is inadequate for the wants of the factory, 








and a Corliss engine, of 50-horse power, is under 


receiving the report of the committee appointed 
to award the premiums in the competition for 
the plans for the new building, it was announced 
that the first had been given to “ Utilitas” (Mr. 
H. Lovegrove, architect, 20, York-buildings, 
Adelphi, London), and the second to “ Utility ” 
(Mr. H. Goodhew, Kentish Town, London). 





NOTES ON PUBLIC WORKS ABROAD. 


Ir is interesting to learn how public works pro- 
gress abroad,—how necessary improvements are 
effected in various foreign cities; and some in- 
formation upon this subject which we have 
collected will not be unacceptable to our 
readers. Let us begin with Russia. From 
Berdiansk we learn that many improvements 
are being carried out in that port. In the first 
place, two good schools have been erected,—one 
for boys, and one for girls. The construction of 
a higher school for boys has also been com- 
menced, the funds for which have been pro. 
vided by the landed proprietors of the district. 
The local municipal authorities are anxions to 
carry out the necessary improvement of paving 
the streets of the town, but, as funds are want- 
ing, they propose to raise the means essential to 
the object by special taxation. This, however, 
is resisted in some quarters. With regard to 
another Russian town (Kertch), we note that 
public works are being carried on with great 
activity throughout the town and its vicinity. 
A new church has been erected on the Quaran- 
tine-road; a convenient bridge has been con- 
structed over a marsh to facilitate the approach 
to the town from an adjoining village; a well- 
macadamized road has been made for a dis. 
tance of three miles, leading to the Crown and 
other gardens; while the erection of a new 
synogogue is in progress. A project is also 
under consideration for the erection of a new 
theatre of an improved character, in Kertch; 
and recently two large hotels have been opened 
there, in addition to those previously carried on. 
Of late, indeed, the local authorities have been 
very active, and many improvements have been 
effected, while still others are in contempla- 
tion. Throughout the town building operations 
are actively going on; many fine new houses 
have been completed, or are in course of erec- 
tion, not only in the leading thoroughfares, but 
in the most retired quarters, the architectural 
appearance of the place being thus much im- 





proved. Kertch possesses a town boulevard, 
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described as of a handsome character. It ha: 
been raised some 6 ft. above the level of the 
quay, and planted with rows of trees in 
straight lines, with seats placed at intervals, a 
Kiosk in the centre, and a commodious build- 
ing in one corner. It has also been discovered 
that the town prison is inadequate and unsuit- 
able for its purpose, and a new one, more com- 
modious and better arranged, has consequently 
been erected. Although not large, it is pro- 
portionate to the size of the town. The prison 
is dry, warm, and well ventilated; and every 
prisoner has a plank and straw pillow for his 
bed: this, though scanty, is sufficient in a 
country where men of nearly all classes sleep in 
their clothes, where sheets are almost unknown, 
and where the temperature of the prison, even 
in winter, is by no means severe. From Odessa 
we learn that the works recently undertaken, by 
the assistance of English capital, to provide the 
town with water from the Dniester, have neces- 
sitated the importation of several cargoes of 
iron pipes from England. By the terms of 
the contract these works were to be completed 
by the end of the present year, and they 
have been so completed. Improvements are also 
being effected in the paving and drainage of the 
town, and the works at the pier ard port are 
slowly advancing, though it is said that they 
will still extend over several years. The intro- 
duction of tramways is contemplated in Odessa, 
but they appear to be intended rather for the 
carriage of merchandise than passengers. 

Public works in Portugal appear to be pro- 
gressing. With regard to the Azores, we find 
that a lighthouse at the north end of the island 
has been in course of construction for some time. 
The work, however, has been very perfunctorily 
carried on, but its speedy completion is con. 
sidered imperative. Another work calling 
urgently for completion is the district gaol, 
which has, it is significant to notice, been 
actually twenty years (!) in course of erection, 
and is by no means finished yet. This system 
would hardly suit English builders in these 
go-ahead days. Other works, commenced about | 
twenty years ago, are new baths in the valley of 
the Furnas, and these are very backward. The 
mineral waters of the Furnas being always in a 
boiling state, in order to treat them in an 
improved manner the following plan has been 
recommended :—first, to close hermetically the 
reservoirs of cold water by arching them over; 
secondly, to aid the cooling of the waters by 
means of spiral tubes introduced into the said 
reservoirs, through which a stream of cold water 
or of cold air should be driven by suitable appli- 
ances; and thirdly, to substitute the taps at 
present in use by openings made in the bottom 


much wanted there, but still remain in embryo. 
With regard tothe port of Mayaguez, it is stated 
that some street-rails which were laid down 
there have proved a failure, the system being one 
which has never been adopted anywhere. Under 
these depressing circumstances, the rails have 
been taken up, and shipped to the United 
States. 

Brief consideration may next be given to the 
public works of Turkey. With regard to 
Adrianople, it may be mentioned that that city 
contains about 160,000 houses, 50 mosques, 15 
churches, 10 synagogues, a military college, 2 hos. 
pitals, &c. The houses are built of wood and sun- 
dried bricks; the streets are narrow, tortuous, 
dark, and very badly paved, being lighted at 
night by a few petroleum lamps, placed at long 
distances from each other. Altogether, the 
town is described as being of a most dilapidated 
and neglected appearance, and all the streets 
are extremely filthy. The roads in the province 
are neglected as long as possible, and only re- 
paired when ordered by the Central Govern- 
ment, on the representations of some foreign 
authority. It is alleged that the local autho- 
rities are entirely dependent for the construction 
of roads, &c., upon compulsory labour. Although 
yet in their infancy, railways have been intro- 
duced, there being at present only three lines,— 
one from Adrianople to the Aigian Sea, another 
to Philipopoli, and a third to Constantinople. 
The public works carried on in the island cf 
Crete of late have not been extensive. The 
most useful has been the dredging of the harbour 
of Retimo, the smallest of the three commercial 
ports of Crete. It had become so silted up with 
sand that vessels were forced to anchor outside, 
while, since the dredging, ships of 400 tons can 
moor inside. Road-making, it is said, in this 
island appears to be undertaken as a sort of 
concession to modern sentiment on the subject. 
It may, therefore, be inferred that the roads are 
not very good. From Cyprus we also learn that 
nothing has been done there of late in the way 
of road and bridge making; and equal neglect 
is manifested with regard to the reparation of 
dilapidated water-courses, and the organisation 
of some judicious system by which irrigation 
might be promoted and extended. The railway 
from Galatz to Bucharest on the one side, and 
from Galatz to Roman on the other, has been 
opened, but the traffic either way has not been 
very great. The increasing number of steamers 
at Galatz having caused the want of quay 
accommodation to be more and more felt, the 
municipality has undertaken the construction of 
solid stone wharfs of some extent, and the work 


| has been commenced. The town is also being 


lighted with gas, and supplied with purified and 





of the baths, which is a more perfect system of 
introducing the water into them, as contact is 
thus avoided with the air. Another work of 
importance in the Azores is the erection of a 
new Custom-house, the existing one being far 
from equal to the transaction of public business. 
A company has also been formed to construct a 
fleating dock, and the shares subscribed have 
enabled the projectors to proceed to Lisbon for 
the purchase of material for its construction. Of 
late years great progress has been made in 
Portugal generally. In 1851 there was not a 
single kilométre of carriageable road in the 
country, with the exception of that from Lisbon 
to Cintra; not a single railway; the ports were 
silted up; the rivers were without bridges, 
except a few built years ago. At the present 
time, as a contrast to this state of things, 
Portugal possesses 3,500 kilos. of good roads, 
while new roads are still in course of construc. 
tion throughout the country ; 715 kilos. of rail- 
way in operation, 131 kilos. more almost com- 
plete; more than 200 good bridges over the 
rivers and smaller streams; more than 3,000 
kilos. of telegraphic lines ; improved harbours ; 
and many recently erected and beautiful edifices 
for the service of the State. The economical 
progress of the country has not been less notice- 
able. From Portugal to Spain is not a very wide 
step ; but with regard to the latter country there 
is not much to notice of special interest relative 
to public works. From the Canary Islands we 
learn that works of improvement are being 
effected at several ports, and although the con- 
struction of new roads is a much-needed work, 
it cannot be thoroughly carried out in conse. 
quence of an inadequacy of funds. A con- 
siderable portion of the mole at the port of 
Santa Cruz, Teneriffe, has been carried away 
recently by a strong wind with heavy sea from 
the eastward. From Porto Rico we learn that 
railways, irrigation, drainage works, &c., are 


filtered water by a regular system of water- 
works. This is considered a great improvement 
| upon the old sys‘em. In the town of Erzeroom 
| (Koordistan) many improvements have been 
| recently effected, the greatest part having been 
| promoted by the late Vali, Samih Pasha. By 
| his untiring zeal filthy open sewers, formerly 
called streets, have been converted into broad, 
fine roads, facilitating communication, and re- 
moving all occasion for the usual summer 
miasma which preyed upon the inhabitants of 
the overcrowded dwellings lining both sides of 
the now reclaimed ground. Still much is left to 
be done ere the town is purged of its accumu- 
tion of dirt and filth that poison the otherwise 
pure air. ‘To a stranger the place has been 
hitherto intolerable. The Erzeroom-Trebizond- 
road is said to be in a wretchedly ruinous con- 
dition, and much needs reparation. A new road 
to Batoom has been pushed on actively, and 
when finished will be of great commercial and 
strategical use. From Scutari we learn that as 
to the public works there are none to be re- 
ported; the roads are what they were a hundred 
years ago, and the greatest astonishment is 
expressed as to how even the natives, in winter, 
can manage to get over them. We suppose, 
however, that use is everything. 

Our readers must uext turn their attention to 
Hungary. Much has been done of late in this 
country in the way of railway and canal con- 
struction, and much remains to be done. The 
Ministry of Public Works is occupied with 
schemes for perfecting and rendering more ser- 
viceable the railway system of the nation. The 
railways there have not been so useful as they 
should have been. They have been constructed 
with too exclusive attention to the local wants, 
and without sufficient regard to through traffic 
and connexion with the railway system of other 
countries. It now becomes necessary to supple- 
ment the existing lines by connecting links in 





order to make a real railway network through. 
out the country. The Government have, in 
addition, a project under consideration for the 
construction of a direct line from Pesth to 
Semlin and Belgrade, which, when the Servian 
railways are completed, will, it is hoped, become 
a portion of the direct international line to Con. 
stantinople. As to canals, one of the most 
important, viz., the Franz Canal, originally con. 
structed by the Government to connect the 
rivers Danube and Thaiss by Zombor and New. 
satz, is being improved, chiefly by English 
capital and enterprise. The present condition 
of Pesth is described as admirable, the capital 
possessing numerous lofty and handsome build. 
ings, and new wide streets, paved in many cases 
with asphalte. As regards rate of increase and 
development, it is stated that the Hungarian 
capital has surpassed that of any other European 
country; and Jarge sums of money are being 
expended, not only on the embellishments of the 
town, but on the construction of public works 
necessitated by the increasing requirements of 
trade. The shores of the Danube are being 
lined with a handsome embankment; extensive 
docks, entrepdts, and a railway bridge across 
the river on the south of the town have been 
planned by the Department of Public Works, 
and will soon become faits accomplis. And a 
bridge above the town is in process of construc. 
tion, and will connect the manufacturing quarter 
with the shipbuilding district, &c. Much of the 
poorest and most squalid portion of the capital 
is being opened out by new streets and boule- 
vards, of an improved character, handsomely 
paved with granite and asphalte, and intersected 
by tramways. In the neighbourhood of the 
Museum and Houses of Parliament an aristo. 
cratic quartier is springing up, in which are 
hotels and otber buildings of considerable 
architectural magnificence. 

An important work is being carried out at 
Carthagena (Colombia). Mr. Terry, an English 
civil engineer, arrived there at the end of the 
last year to make various surveys for the Colum- 
bian Government of the local harbour and of the 
canal which leads from the Bay of Carthagena to 
Calamar, 116 miles on the Magdalena river. 
Mr. Terry was engaged seven months making 
these surveys; but, unfortunately, nothing is 
likely to result from his labours. The opening 
of the Digue, or canal, so as to enable steamers 
of moderate tonnage to strike the river Mag- 
dalena at Calamar, is known to be the only 
means by which Carthagena can be rescued from 
its present isolated position. The local harbour, 
covering an area of 40,000 acres, is second to 
none in South America in point of convenience 
for loading and unloading, and complete security 
in all weathers. Mr. Terry, in the survey he 
gave to the Government for opening the Digue, 
proposed, by cutting through one or two angles, 
and reducing the bends of the old route, to 
shorten the present distance of 116 miles from 
Carthagena to Calamar to eighty-one miles, in 
order to allow of steamers to do the distance in 
twenty hours. He estimates the cost of the 
work at 18,0007. The local merchants, however, 
show great apathy in the matter, and are con- 
tent to sit still and see their fine harbour void of 
shipping, and their once fine city fall every year 
into greater decay. With regard to other public 
works in Colombia, there is nothing of any 
interest to mention, with the exception of the 
repair of the cathedral at Panama, which will 
cost the Government about 40,000 dollars. From 
Guayaquil (Ecuador) we glean that a proposed 
carriage-road from Quito to that port has been 
abandoned, the Government having come to the 
conclusion that it will be easier and cheaper 
to construct a narrow-gauge railroad. It will 
have to traverse a hilly country, the steepest 
gradient being estimated at 4 per cent., and the 
radius of the sharpest curve at thirty-one yards. 
The Government sent, some time since, an en- 
gineer to America and England in order to 
decide upon the most suitable kind of railroad, 
and have, at the same time, instructed their 
representative at Washington to make a contract 
for its construction. A new penitentiary in 
Quito has just been constructed, and is a fine 





building, although it is significant to note that 
it is always subject to be destroyed by a severe 
shock of earthquake—a pleasant prospect for 
the enterprising builder. 

Public works in France deserve passing no- 
tice. The excavation of the new docks at 
Dunkirk proceeds slowly; but much has been 
done towards demolishing the old ramparts and 
the erection of strong forts nearer the sea. 
When finished a large amount of land will 
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become available for building purposes. By the 
extension of the fortifications the terminus of 
the Furness Railway has been enclosed within 
the ramparts. It is intended to unite this line 
with the Compagnie du Nord. A new railway 
is proposed between Nice and Corni in North 
italy, and is considered a very desirable line, as 
i¢ would connect Nice by rail with Turin and 
Central Europe. Another line is projected to 
Lyons, which would materially abridge the 
journey to and from England. The line to Corni 
would necessitate along tunnel through the pass 
of the Tenda—a work which would last some 
time. 

In Greece, several projects are in view which 
may be brietly alluded to. The whole of Western 
Greece is lamentably in need of good roads, 
bridges, &c., but the attempts to supply these 
deficiencies are not made too vigorously. The 
condition of the port of Missolonghi, for instance, 
could not be worse. From the Pirzeus we learn 
the long-pending question of a railway vid 
Thebes, Livadia, &c., to the northern frontiers 
of Greece, with a view to its ultimate connexion 
with either the Turkish or Austrian lines to 
Vienna, has at length received a satisfactory 
solution, and that a convention has been signed 
between the Government and a combination of 
capitalists for this undertaking, which is of 
material importance to the country. In order 
to carry out the work efficiently, the new com- 
pany have retained the services of M. Piat, a 
French engineer, who is one of the original pro- 
jectors of the line. The concession is for ninety- 
nine years, after which the railway reverts to 
the State. It is to be finished within a period 





of three years, and the Government engage to | 


pay the company a subsidy of 15,000,000 fr., 


in three instalments of 5,000,000 fr. each; the | 





my brother’s keeper ? 


| 


first to be paid as soon as the line is open to | 
Thebes ; the second, when it reaches Livadia ; | 
and the third, when the railway is finished to | 
the Turkish frontiers. An Exchange building | 
has been constructed at the Pirzeus, at the 
expense of the municipality, and a magnificent 
structure of white Pentelic marble erected for 
the Academy in Athens by the opulent Greek 
banker, Baron Sina, of Vienna,—a building in 
the style of a Grecian temple, worthy, it is said, 
of any capital, and “for beauty of materials, 
probably hardly equalled in Europe.” The 
municipality of Athens has also rendered an 
important service to the local public by substi- 
tuting iron pipes for the supply of water to the 
town, in lieu of the old earthenware tubes pre- | 
viously used for that purpose, which were per- | 
petually breaking. The purity of the water has_ 
been improved by this scheme. 

From the classic regions of Greece we must 
transport our readers to the more commercial 
land of the Netherlands, whence we get some 
interesting information. The consul at Rotter- 
dam states that the Moerdyk Railway Bridge is 
completed, and is the longest bridge in Europe, | 
forming a link in the Southern Railway con- 
necting Holland with Belgium. The increasing 
commerce of Rotterdam has rendered necessary 
greater storage facilities, and more especially 
river frontage; and in order to meet these 
requirements, the town authorities have enter- 
tained proposals from a private company, en- 
titled the Rotterdam Trading Company, who, 
under certain conditions as regards quays, 
canals, and roads, to be constructed on account 
of the town, propose building docks and ware- 
houses on the opposite shore, thus making 
Fyenoord—the name of the district referred 
to—the Birkenhead of Rotterdam. Other 
local public works are the new water-works. 
Owing to the system of sewerage, which pre- 
sents engineering difficulties in a city which, for 
the great part, lies below the level of high-water 
mark, the water-supply of Rotterdam has not 
hitherto been the most pure; and to improve it, 
reservoirs are being built in the town, which 
are to be supplied with purified or filtered river- 
water. The iron tubing, which has been imported 
from England, has been laid down. 

It is officially stated that the town of Suez is 
in a most neglected and filthy state, no means 
whatever being provided for cleansing the 
streets, and the sanitary arrangements being 
most imperfect. The open spaces are selected 
as the camping-grounds of numerous hordes of 
pilgrims, who are not particularly clean; and 
the Health Department (so called) take no steps 
to remove the refuse and filth. The local authori- 
ties, in fact, do not appear to consider them- 
selves responsible for the cleanliness of the 
town. The head man asks, with Cain, Am I 


| 





ON MECHANICAL PROCESSES FOR 
PRODUCING DECORATIVE DESIGNS ON 
WOOD SURFACES.* 


To define the distinction between decorative 
and imitative art, it may be said that the former 
is art which is essentially subservient to archi- 
tecture, but subservient not in the sense of tame 
insipidity, but of sympathetic helpfulness. In 
all cases decoration should heighten the effect 
of structure, not apparently weaken or conceal 
it; should add to it variety, and consequently 
increase its beauty, but not attract attention to 
itself, to the detriment of more important or 
nobler qualities of strength, symmetry, or 
grandeur. For the office of decoration, at least 
in our day, is pre-eminently to amuse. The 
cultivated eye delights in a composed intricacy 
of line, in a symmetrical variety of figure, in a 
subtle balance of apparently conflicting forms. 
The artistically-wrought principle of repetition 
is as pleasant to the sense of sight as that of re- 
curring poetical rhythm is to the ear. In a 
word, a decorative design, if not possessing the 
power of a full orchestral harmony, should at 
least resemble a simple, delightful, and refresh- 
ing melody. Decorative art and imitative or 
pictorial art, then, have two distinct functions; 
that of the former is to heighten the effect of 
structural features, and should, therefore, be 


beyond classification, cavil, or criticism. We 
can but wonder and admire. But when we 
come to work of another kind, beautiful rather 
than sublime,—Correggio’s Cupola at Parma,— 
we may feel justified in doubting whether a 
dome should be built in order that a painter, by 
a prodigious tour de force, should make it seem 
of no effect. There is this to be said, however, 
that Correggios are not so common as domes; 
and that even if one of the latter be architec- 
turally spoiled by the transformation of it into 
the semblance of saints and angels, the world is 
decidedly a gainer thereby. To come nearer 
home, Sir James Thornhill’s treatment of St. 
Paul’s dome is not decorative, and, unfortu- 
nately, he was not by any means a Correggio. 
Now in the Greek vaser, as in all other true 
artistic work, we find that decoration is in- 
variably governed by fitness. It meets with 
an essentially architectural treatment. It never 
disturbs or destroys the effect of constructive 
lines. It is always appropriate to the position 
it fills. Thus, on the border of the vase is depicted 
some incident of heroic times, or story of the 
gods, whilst the border is composed of fret or 
foliage, of design which modern artistic in- 
genuity has not been able to surpass. This 
decoration, be it observed, is always, in vases of 
the best period, perfectly flat. There is no 
attempt to deceive the eye by semblance of 





adapted to the locality to which it is applied; 
whilst that of the latter is to attract and con- 
centrate the spectator’s attention on itself, and 
to make him entirely oblivious of everything 
surrounding it. In decorative art, form, light 
and shade, and colour are used merely to make 
fanciful or symbolical ideas intelligible, amusing, 
or beautiful; in pictorial art they demand the 
utmost subtlety uf execution that the hand of | 
the artist can express. 

Nevertheless it is extremely difficult to con- | 
struct a definition that will include all the | 
aspects of which such a subject is susceptible. | 
For instance, might it not be asked,—Are not | 
some pictures termed decorative pictures ? and | 
if so, why are they decorative, and not others ? | 


To this it may be answered, that decoration is | 


intrinsically an adjunct to architecture and | reduce 


structure. Decorative design may consist of 
mere outline, whether of pattern or figures, or 
of masses of light form relieved on dark, or vice 
versi; or it may consist of masses of harmo. | 
niously contrasted colours. Bearing this in | 
mind, we must recollect, also, that pictures are | 


| not all equally imitative. Some express in per- 


fection one quality, such as form ; some another, 
such as light and shade; others, again, are dis. 
tinct from these, and illustrate colour. Now, let | 
us cousider what the qualities are which true) 
ornamental art must possess. Accurately de. | 
fined form is one; accurately defined masses of 
light and dark is another. Harmoniously con- 
trasted masses of colour is a third. But delicate 
or almost imperceptible gradations of light and 
suade which confuse form, and detract from the 
purity or richness of colour, are, in decorative 
art, fatal. Works, whether engravings or pic- 
tures, in which this quality is expressed, may be 
so far true to nature, and exquisitely beautiful, 
but they are not decorative. Pictures, then, of 
a decorative kind, are such as have figures 
strongly contrasting with the background, or in 
which the effect depends on broad, powerful 
masses of colour. For instance, pictures by 
Paul Veronese are certainly more decorative 
than those by Correggio. Compare the “ Family 
of Darius,” in the National Gallery, with the 
“Venus, Mercury, and Cupid,” and the distinc- 
tion will be at once apparent. So, again, 
Titian’s ‘“‘ Bacchus and Ariadne,” with its masses 
of powerful but harmonious orange, blue, green, 
purple, and white, is more decorative than 
Rembrandt’s homely, but poetically conceived, 
** Adoration of the Shepherds,’ in which the 
colours are fused, as it were, into very low-toned 
light, and richest depths of “grateful gloom.” 
The quality that is essentially non-decorative is 
imitative gradation of shade. All Oriental 
nations, supreme in certain phases of ornamental 
effect, without exception ignore it. And it is 
scarcely too much to say that, for a time at 
least, the introduction of this pictorial quality 
into decoration, confused form, vitiated colour, 
and did decorative art in Europe an injury from 
which it is only just beginning to recover. 
Again, in what catagory, it may be asked, should 
such a work as Michelangelo’s Sistine ceiling 
be placed? I reply, ina very small class,—by 
itself. Its merit is so exceptional as to be far 








* From a paper by Mr, Thomas Whitburn, read at the 
Society of Arts, 


relief. The natural baked clay colour of the 


| vase, @ pale brown, stands for the figures, 


whilst distinctness is given them by means of a 
transparent black ground, on which they tell as 
masses of light. Upon the importance of this 
quality of distinctness in decoration, of which 
form is the characteristic, too much stress cannot 
possibly be laid; and some remarks by Mr. 
Ruskin on one of the Medizval uses of this 
quality are so pertinent, that perhaps you will 
bear with me if I quote his words concerning 
it:—“And this love of symmetry,” he says, 
“‘was still further enhanced by the peculiar 
duties required of art at the time; for, in order 
to fit a flower or leaf for inlaying in armour, or 
showing clearly in glass, it was absolutely 
necessary to take away its complexity, and 
it to the condition of a disciplined 


and orderly pattern; and this the more, be- 
cause, for all military purposes, the device, 
whatever it was, had to be distinctly intelligible 
at extreme distance. That it should be a good 


imitation of nature when seen near was of no 
moment, but it was of the highest moment that 
when first the knight’s banner flashed in the 
sun at the turn of the mountain road, or rose. 
torn and bloody, through the drift of the battle 
dust, it should still be discernible what the 
bearing was. . Hence, to the one im- 
perative end of intelligibility, every minor 
resemblance to nature was sacrificed, and, 
above all, the curved, which are chiefly the 
confusing, lines; so that the straight, elongated 
back, doubly elongated tail, projected and 
separate claws, and other rectilinear unnatural. 
nesses of form became the means whereby the 
leopard was, in the midst of the mist and storm 
battle, distinguished from the dog, or the lion 
from the wolf; the most admirable fierceness 
aud vitality being, in spite of these necessary 
changes, obtained by the old designer.” 

The process for the mechanical production of 
designs on wood, for which I have obtained a 
patent, has not a pictorial, but a distinctly 
decorative intention. Jt is fitted to express 
on flat surfaces of wood either flat effects of 
light figures on a dark ground, or dark figures 
on a light ground, or figures light and dark 
in parts on a ground intermediate in shade ; 
and these effects are produced on the wood by 
an adaptation of the processes of engraving and 
printing. Into the details of the various en- 
graving processes for producing designs on 
paper, after tne profound and exhaustive articles 
on these subjects, by a most competent authority, 
Mr. Davenport, the worthy Financial Officer of 
this Society, it is unnecessary for me to enter, 
especially as those who wish to study examples 
of all the stages and varieties of progress in 
this important branch of art may obtain access 
to one of the richest collections in the world— 
the print-room of the British Museum, now under 
the able keepership of Mr. George W. Reid, 
F.S.A., whose courtesy on very many occasions 
I am happy to take this opportunity of acknow- 
ledging. I will confine myself, therefore, to the 
experiments which I have made for producing 
certain specimens which are submitted to 
your judgment. These specimens are printed 
on wood, from engravings from my designs, 
executed on wood-blocks by Mr. Edmund Evans 
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and Mr. Horace Harrall, and also from electro- 
types from such wood-blocks. The kinds of 
wood which are best adapted for receiving such 
impressions are those which are light in colour 
and soft in grain, such as pine and lime trees, 
which I have here employed. The conditions 
under which the impressions are taken are pre- 
cisely those essential to the production of prints 
on paper, namely, that the surfaces of the en- 
graved block and of the substance taking the 
impression must be throughout in perfect con- 
tact. The specimens shown were produced 
in an “ Albion” hand-printing press, with ordi- 
nary printer’s ink, and were taken by Mr. 
Atfield, in the employ of Mr. Hooke, printer, 
Guildford. Such impressions, being polished or 
varnished, are necessarily as durable as the 
wood itself. As regards the colouring material 
for producing the impression, I may remark 
that the process is by no means limited to 
printers’ ink. The object, then, of this process 
is to multiply designs of a decorative kind, at a 
cheap rate; and such designs may, I conceive, 
be applied to all purposes and situations in 
which flat surfaces of wood are or may be used ; 
and especially for friezes, dados, panels, and 
borders, either for walls, architectural adjuncts, 
or furniture. To show the application of this 
process to the decoration of furniture, a cabinet 
has been designed by Mr. Cozens, and manufac- 
tured by Mr. F. Coote, of Tottenham-court-road, 
well known for the excellence and beauty of his 
deal suites. 

By some connoisseurs mechanical processes 
for multiplying copies of works of art have been 
gravely objected to. But I think it must be 
conceded that even mechanical processes are 
not without a certain utility. Making plaster 
casts is, for example, a mechanically reproduc- 
tive process, and some years back the Arundel 
Society published exquisite reductions, likewise 
by a mechanical process, of those two famous 
statues which a clever American sculptor and 
writer now proves, to his own satisfaction, in 
the current number of Blackwood, are not by 
Phidias,—the Theseus and Ilyssus. Would any 
lover of art object to possess those casts because 
they are the result of mechanical process ? 
Again, we may not all be fortunate enough to 
possess a picture by Landseer; but there are 
few, I fancy, who are unable to obtain, or object 
to possess, a mechanical reproduction, in light 
and shade, of the delineations of those animal 
instincts, passions, and emotions, which he has 
so marvellously interpreted for us, and which 
may be said to have enlarged our sympathies 
with one class of created beings. The question 
really is not whether a process is mechanical, 
but whether the result is mechanical. Does the 
material or the method over-ride artistic quali- 
ties of imagination or execution? Do we get 
mere neatness in place of intelligent, if seemingly 
careless, finish ? or, on the other hand, have we 
coarse or clumsy, in place of delicate and refined 





insipid formality for evermore. This decorative 
experiment of mine, then, is not intended to com- 
pete with, or expected to supersede, the beautiful 
and delicate, but comparatively costly, processes 
of hand-painting and inlaying, the skill displayed 
in which has made the cabinet work of our great 
firms renowned throughout Europe; but, as 
printing on paper has brought imitative art 
within reach of even the poorest, so I conceive 
that printing on wood may eventually enable all 
who possess decorative taste to indulge it, and 
to adorn their houses with articles in which 
ornament will be a more important and at the 
same time common feature than it has hitherto 
been possible, for ordinary purposes to employ. 
In the course of thediscussion which followed, 
Mr. Pitman thought, if the two surfaces were not 
exactly even, it would be impossible for very 
fine features in a design to be reproduced so 
exactly as when transferred to a yielding ma- 
terial, such as paper. The only speciality ap- 
peared to be printing on wood instead of paper, 
and it occurred to him that if printing-ink were 
used with an unyielding surface, such as a piece 
of wood, it would either cause it to come up in 
lumps, which would have to be finished after- 
wards, or else it would squeeze out, and destroy 
all delicacy of outline. 

Mr. Trollope also thought it would be necessary, 
in order to ensure perfect printing, to make the 
two surfaces which had to come in contact so 
perfectly true, that it would be almost impos- 
sible to use it for ordinary purposes. 

Dr. Dresser said, it struck him there was a 
great fear, when a mechanical process so simple 
as the present was introduced, of attempting to 
do too much in decorating wooden structures. 
A fault which he constantly found when an 
attempt was made to decorate furniture was, 
that too great elaboration was given to it, and 
the general effect suffered. Those who had visited 
the late Exhibition at Vienna could not fail to 
have noticed that some of the most costly pieces 
of furniture, upon which labour must have 
been lavishly bestowed, and which mani- 
fested a great amount of art-workmanship, 
were altogether ineffective; and were they 
placed in a room, he did not hesitate to 
say that one hundred people might enter the 
room and yet not be struck with the beauty of 
the furniture. If furniture were decorated, it 
behoved them to have a true, just, and legitimate 
structure. He liked to see a perfect revelation 
of truth in all things. After having chosen a 
fit structure, it was necessary to determine on 
a just mode of working the material, and to 
choose such decoration as was necessary ; but 
although an ornamentist himself, he was strongly 
opposed to too much ornamentation of furni- 
ture. It must be borne in mind that the gene. 
ral effect of a room had to be considered, and 
that they should have subjects that they could 
understand. When a man went anywhere to 
dine, it was not to be supposed that he would 





work ? If the result be good, what matter | 
though mechanism be employed ; if bad, what | 
advantage though it be shunned? Now engray- 
ing is a recognised mode of multiplying copies 
of works of design. Hitherto its function has 
been chiefly an imitative one. It has been used 
with this intention by great masters of thought, 
such as Albert Durer; or of outline and action, 
such as Mark Antonio ; or of brilliant light and 
mysterious shade, as Rembrandt; but the use 
to which my adaptation purposes to put it is, 
that of multiplying for decorative purposes deco- 
rative ideas. The comparative cheapness of the 
process to some may be objectionable ; but do 
we disapprove of those marvels of pictorial 
journalism the Graphic and the Illustrated 
London News, because they are cheap? Do we 
turn up our noses at Punch because his price is 
only threepence? Surely the love of decoration 
is a good thing. Would nature teem with deco. 
rative effects merely that we might shut our eyes 
to their influence? This society was founded to 
encourage not only manufactures and commerce, 
but art. Its efforts, from its origin until now, 
have been persistently directed to sap the foun. 


get up and minutely examine the chairs and 
every other piece of furniture in the room; 
and the same thing would apply to a drawing- 
room—the farniture must be useful. Any 
mechanical process which would enable them 
to beautify cheap furniture, at a low cost, was 
a thing to be desired, but they must not do 
too much in that way, and should be very 
careful in the application of ornament. At the 
present time their houses were for the most 
part built as much in one style as another. 
Many houses were called Gothic, with scarcely 
a Gothic feature in them, and the same might 
be said of the other styles. If the room was 
only a square box with a few holes, it was 
just as legitimate to decorate it in one style 
as another. If they considered what was wanted 
when producing any articles, and tried to use 
the material of which it was going to be formed 
in the most fitting manner, and then sought to 
add to it such forms as would give beauty, not 
altogether considering that they were pure re- 
naissance, or Greek, or Gothic, it would be 
better if they were beautiful, better if they 
were original and vigorous expressions of that 





dations of the false and absurd Puritanical 
theory that beauty is a snare in the path of the 
righteous, and decoration a device of the devil. 
That these wise efforts have been crowned with 
success is, fortunately beyond a doubt. The 
establishment of schools of design in the manu. 
facturing districts largely contributed to spread 
a taste for drawing among operatives; and now 
the museum and schools at South Kensington, 
for the prosperity of which the country is so 
largely indebted to Messrs. Henry Cole and Red- 
grave, has dealt, let us hope, a deathblow to 


which was new and peculiarly adapted to their 
present wants. 

The chairman (Mr. R. Rawlinson) said he, like 
Dr. Dresser, thought art should decorate and 
not smother the object, and he also thought that 
a considerable amount of decoration was prac- 
tised now, of which he would say, as Dr. John- 
son said of a piece of music which he was told 
was very difficult,—* Difficult! I wish it was 
impossible.” With regard to Greek art, he 
thought, in trying to imitate this an enormous 





amount of injury had been done. Architects 


had attempted, in this country, to reproduce 
that which was done in Greece, with the mate. 
rials they had in hand; had tried to copy 
their forms and mouldings, and to repro. 
duce them in coarse sandstone ; and the result 
had been utter failure. He had been told by 
a Germam professor that the Greeks used 
marble solely or principally because it was 
good to paint upon; but there were others 
who denied that entirely, and who maintained 
that the Greeks never painted the lovely temples 
the remains of which could now be seen. He 
thought the time was gone by when they would 
do much in attempting to copy the temples of 
Greece. The Gothic style, he thought, was ex. 
ceedingly beautiful when kept to its own pur. 
pose, but its time had gone by. In modern art, 
if they had decoration, they certainly wished to 
have comfort, and if the architect failed in giving 
comfort and the means of health, he failed in his 
building. With regard to the special art they 
were then considering, a means of decorating 
wood by block painting, it appeared that the 
wood must be carefully prepared, and the design 
such that the block should not be fractured by 
the pressure put upon it to give the impression 
on the wood to which it was to impart its 
pattern. In calico printing that was not neces. 
sary, the lines being of the most delicate cha- 
racter. In printing our pottery, the pattern 
was put on to a piece of fine paper, thinner than 
bank-note paper, of a very strong kind, and it 
was simply laid on the article to be printed, the 
colour being left on the article, and the paper 
removed by moisture. This art, no doubt, might 
be employed for cheap forms of decoration, and 
might supersede in some degree the old style of 
graining and varnishing, but he could not see 
any evidence in the patterns exhibited of the 
same durability as wood, because he thought 
the ornamentation would rub off. 








HATFIELD HOUSE, WANDSWORTH. 


* Harrretp House,” Portinscale-road, Wands- 
worth, the residence of Mr. W. H. Withall, of 
which we give illustrations, has been designed 
so as to combine modern improvements in con- 
struction, to a somewhat greater extent than is 
usual in buildings of this class. 

The house externally is faced with Beart’s 
patent white bricks, with red brick bands, and 
Bath stone copings, window-dressings, and 
cornices. The roofs are covered with Taylor’s 
patent tiles. The columns of the windows are 
of cast-iron, and those of the porch are of red 
Peterhead granite. 

All the floors are constructed with Dennett’s 
patent concrete arching and rolled-iron joists, 
and the floors consequently are entirely free 
from vibration. The house is also warmer than 
if ordinary wooden joist-floors had been used ; 
and it is stated that no sound can be heard from 
one room to another through the floors. The 
building is also rendered practically fire-proof, 
and the architects have been enabled to provide 
ventilation over the gas, without endangering 
the building by fire. It is a matter of interest, 
with regard to the applicability of this method 
of construction, that although the supporting- 





walls are only 18 in. and 14 in. thick, there is no 
sign of their having been forced out of the per- 
pendicular by the thrust of the arches. The 
staircase is constructed of pitch pine, varnished, 
with carved mahogany balusters, the ceilings of 
the morning and drawing rooms are panelled. 
The joiners’ work of the principal floor also has 
been executed in pitch pine. 

The vestibule is laid with tiles. The stoves 
used in the principal rooms are of Edwards’s 
patent, and the fireplaces are recessed, with 
windows over them; the windows can be con- 
cealed at night by shutters of looking-glass 
which slide out from recesses in the walls. 

The interior of the house has been decorated 
under the superintendence of the architects by 
Mr. Earle, of Howland.street. Sax’s electric 
bells and thief-alarms have been used. 

There are a stable and conservatory in com- 
munication with the house. 

The coping and vases of the terrace to the 
garden front of the house are of terra cotta, 
by Mr. Blashfield. 

Messrs. Lee Bros. & Pain, of Whitehall-place, 
were the architects ; Mr. Joseph Thompson, of 
Camberwell-green, was the general contractor. 

The cost of the house, including the terrace- 
walls and steps, amounted to 3,6341.; the deco- 
rations, 614l.; the stable-building, 8001.; and the 





conservatory, 2701. 
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HATFIELD HOUSE, PORTINSCALE ROAD, WANDSWORTH, SURREY. 
Messrs. Lez, Brotuers, & Paty, ARCHITECTS. 
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OLD ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


Ar the ordinary fortnightly meeting of the ses- 
sion, held Friday evening, the 12th inst., Mr. E. J. 
Tarver, president, in the chair, the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
W. P. Milligan, R. P. Day, S. Vigers, R. Lock, 
H. W. Stock, E. F. Bisshopp, J. E. Hosford, H. 
Athill, W. Stokes, F. W. Hamilton, E. E. Dyer, 
and C. H. Léhr; and a paper was read by 
Mr. Edmund B. Ferrey, on “Old St. Paul’s 
Cathedral.’’ 

The Secretary announced that the visits to 
the various places of interest in and around 
the metropolis would begin about the middle of 
next January ; and he would be glad, he said, to 
hear from any of the members,.as to places 
of interest which they thought worth visiting. 

In the course of Mr. Ferrey’s paper, he said 
that Dugdale’s “ Monograph” was undoubtedly 
the best authority for the history of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and to Dugdale’s pages he was in- 
debted for much historical information. Except 
in Stow, he was not aware of any other source 
where further information respecting the church 
could be found. With regard to Hollar’s plates, 
no wilful carelessness could be attributed to him 
merely because his plates were often crude and 
obviously inaccurate. The discrepancies in 
Hollar’s plates were numerous and puzzling, 
though not more so than in the other contem- 
porary representations. The late Dean Milman 
stated: that some of the earlier authorities gave 
the appellation of monastery to St. Paul’s, but 
he also added that this was erroneous, though 
“ St. Paul’s was surrounded indeed with great 
monastic establishments,—the Black Friars, 
White Friars, or Carmelites, Templars, Grey 
Friars, or Franciscans, and other orders ;’”’ but 
the dean went on to say, “ St. Paul’s had no re- 
lation with any of their institutions.” 

The first church dedicated to St. Paul in 
London was built in the time of Bishop Mellitus, 
A.D. 603, by Ethelbert, king of Kent, on the 
former site probably of a heathen temple, 
dedicated to Diana. During the reign of 
William the Conqueror, this building was entirely 
destroyed by fire, though it had been doubted 
that this church thus annihilated was the original 
Saxon structure. Measures, however, were taken 
to erect a new cathedral on the ashes of the 
ancient one, and Bishop Maurice, in 1083, began, 
Dugdale told them, the foundations of a most 
magnificent pile, namely, all the body of the 
church with the north and south cross aisles. So 
stately and beautiful was it that it was worthily 
numbered among the most famous buildings, the 
vaults or undercrofts being of such extent, and 
the upper structure so large that it was sufficient 
to contain a vast number of people. The 
succeeding prelate to Bishop Maurice, Richard 
de Belmeis, zealously continued the work to 
such an extent that he bestowed the whole 
revenue of the bishopric upon it, supporting 
himself and family by other means, though he 
effected little towards the building excepting 
finishing the walls. After this they got no 
information as to the history of this “ eminent 
structure” except that it had got hurt by a 
dreadful fire in 1135. Richard, who was made 
Bishop of London in 1189, however, did a good 
deal to the cathedral. There was little further 
known about the progress of the works till 1221, 
when a steeple was added to the building, the 
choir being completed in 1240. The stalls were 
probably commenced soon after 1236. About 
1255 the roof of the old structure was made new 
or substantially repaired, it being then in a 
ruinous condition. In 1256 the cathedral was 
enlarged by being lengthened; and in 1283 the 
main brunt of the work was over, which year 
the worshipper beheld the sacred pictures in 
their tabernacles, the images, and the exquisite 
shrines, adorned with gold, silver, and precious 
stones. 

Every nook and‘corner of the cathedral pos- 
sessed its interest, and the feeling of desolation 
experienced in wide unfurnished naves was con- 
spicuously absent. In 1332 the chapter-house 
was built, the old chapter-house then being 
“rained and deformed.” The first mention of 
the bell-tower, which stood at the east-end of 
the churchyard, was in Henry I.’s reign ; but it 
appeared to have existed long before that, 
though no date was given. It was crowned bya 
large spire of timber, covered with lead, and 
possessed four immenee bells. These detached 
towers must have contributed much to the pic- 
turesque effect of the churchyard, independent 
of the great advantage that if the bells were 


badly hung or ill-used, the fabric of the cathe- 
dral adjoining remained quite uninjured. The 
celebrated Paul’s-cross stood on the north side 
of the choir, towards the east end, and it was 
there that sermons were delivered. Old St. 
Paul’s was anciently surrounded by a wall which 
had six gatehouses. In 1444 the spire, of timber 
covered with lead, was struck by lightning, and 
much injured by the consequent fire. In the 
reign of Edward VI. the images were pulled 
down, according to an edict of the council, and 
in the spoliation of the immense treasures 
of St. Paul’s they found that some of the 
altar-cloths found their way to Spain, where 
the cathedrals still decked themselves in 
the spoils of the ancient cathedral. In 1561, 
through the negligence of a plumber, the spire 
was totally destroyed by fire, as well as the 
timber-roofs of the cathedral; but in 1566 the 
latter were perfectly restored and covered with 
lead. In 1633, Inigo Jones built his celebrated 
Italian portico, this being intended as the first 
instalment of an entirely new church. In 1642 
St. Paul’s-cross was ruthlessly pulled down, and 
the cathedral was allowed to fall into neglect 
and sacrilege, and gross irreverence took place, 


the restoration. In 1663 the repairs were com- 
continued till the Great Fire, which most effec- 
undertaking. 

the cathedral—it was of immense length, had a 


(unique as regarded English cathedrals), also a 
singularly stately transept of great projection, 
aird flanked by eastern and western aisles. The 


sions. Another great characteristic was that of 
the light, bold, flying buttresses at the base of 
the tower, contributing much to the effect, 
though clearly put there for constructional 
purposes. Although the last end was square, 
the immense rose-windows, with the seven 
lights immediately under, were rather a French 
than an English feature, and there was some- 
what the same feeling in the long narrowed 
tower windows. The windows of the nave 
aisles, for Norman examples, appeared unusually 
large. The sacristy did not appear to have 
formed an external structural feature in the 
building, and in vain they looked for a trace 
of it. With regard to the undercroft, there 
appeared to be no absolute evidence as to its 
use; it might have served as a safe place of 
deposit for documents, registries, &c.; but, ac- 
cording to Mr. Walcott, it probably served as a 
vestibule. The remains of the Norman transept 
seemed to have lasted till Hollar’s time, and to 
have been re-used in the work of the early 
English period; and again in the westernmost 
bays of the choir behind the stalls, there were 
ancient remains of the old Norman architecture, 
with its massive piers. The vaulting in Hollar’s 
plates was obviously of wood, and it was the 
opinion of some, he believed, that this was the 
original Medisval intention; but if so, why, he 
would ask, were the flying buttresses built ? 
The original design of the north transept was so 
completely transformed and masked by Italian 
casing that nothing of the ancient design ap- 
peared when Hollar lived. There was no evi- 
dence that the original altar-screen was parti- 
cularly lofty or elaborate, except that it was 
mentioned in 1309. How Dean Milman could 
have been so utterly prejudiced against Old St. 
Paul's, as to speak of it as ‘“‘a gloomy ponderous 
pile,’ and that, “except its vast size, it had 
nothing to distinguish it,’ he could not com- 
prehend. By a glance at Hollar’s plates they 
could see how fine the cathedral must have 
been, notwithstanding its mutilated condition. 
He thought that the reason it looked so grand 
and majestic was on account of the somewhat 
unusual prominence and projection of the tran- 
septs. There was every preparation for some- 
thing large, the interest concentrated at the 
crossing; the transepts, instead of having only 
eastern aisles, as were common, had western 
ones also. 

In conclusion, he said, let them bid a sorrowful 
farewell to the image of that glorious edifice, 
Old St. Paul’s, and look cheerfully forward to a 
coming time when the genius of the architects of 
Old England might reproduce churches tho- 
roughly adapted to their present requirements, 
while still preserving hallowed traditions of the 
Middle Ages. 





Mr. Birch, in proposing a vote of thanks, said, 


and it remained in this ruinous condition until | 
menced in good earnest, and appeared to have | 
tually put a stop to any further progress in the | 

With regard to the characteristic features of | 


nave of twelve bays, a choir of twelve bays | 


plan, too, was peculiarly symmetrical and un- | 
broken. The cloisters were of moderate dimen- | 


with regard to the rose-windows, they were one 
of the marvels of the age, and Chaucer, in “ The 
Miller’s Tale,” refers to them. He (Mr. Birch) 
differed from Hollar with regard to the dimen- 
sions, Hollar being, he thought, decidedly in- 
correct. Speaking of the existence of the 
western towers, he was of opinion that they 
must have existed, one of the towers being used 
as a prison, the Lollards having been known to be 
confined in one of them. 

Mr. S. Flint Clarkson, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, did not agree with Mr. Ferrey as to the 
length of the cathedral, and thought the subject 
a debateable one. With regard to the flying 
buttresses, Mr. Longman, in his book, assumed 
that they must have existed ; and in the engraving 
of the Cathedral belonging to the Society of 
Antiquaries, flying buttresses were there shown. 





EASTLAKE’S LOST PICTURE. 

Last’ week Monsignor Capel lectured in St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, taking for subject ‘The 
Painter’s Mind on Canvas.” Before a painter 
could be worthy of the name, he said, he must 
have a power of conceiving. Conception sprang 
| from two elements—man’s mind and his anterior 
knowledge. The whole power of the mind and 
| the comparison of mind with mind depended on 
| the intensity of the power of such mind, and 
| secondly, upon the extent of the knowledge 
itself. From that he advanced to the further 
| point—that any painter rendering the thought 
he had conceived must necessarily put upon the 
canvas part of his own mind. He placed there 
that which witnessed to the sense that he had, 
to his delicacy of perception, to his power of 
arranging. It was he that had the most mind, 
and the greatest delicacy in that mind, and the 
greatest knowledge of detail with regard to 
| things past, and of science, that must necessarily 
| be the greater painter. This might seem very 
elementary, and yet on it turned the whole theory 
of art. In illustration of this idea he adduced 
| Some works of Murillo (who, being bred amid 

scenes of poverty, could never paint a picture 
| without introducing patched clothes and dogs, 
| and so on) and others, and in referring to the 
| ‘‘ Last Supper,” by Leonardo da Vinci, he attri- 
| buted the contradictions and errors there ex- 
| hibited, in respect of the customs and habits of 
| the Easterns, to the painter’signorance. Leonardo 
| da Vinci’s experience at that time was limited 
| to his own surroundings, and when he had to 
| render that thought, “ There is one among you 
who will betray me,’ he simply portrayed his 
own thought. The conception once formed in 
the mind of the painter, the second thing was, 
“what was to be the motive to guide and direct 
him in giving light to his conception,” for 
clearly this might alter in every way the aspect 
of the whole painting. One might paint for 
money, another from a pure love of the art, 
another to represent some particular leading 
thought. In judging of a picture they might 
be certain that, until they had realised the 
painter's thought or motive, it was impossible 
for them to enjoy the real pleasure of such 
picture. Having conceived, and having a 
motive for his painting, the painter next came 
to the power of invention—the invention of 
that which was to express his conception and 
realise his motive. Invention necessitated not 
only a knowledge of the fact to be embodied 
and the details of that fact, but it displayed a 
special power to induce something which would 
at once give expression to the painter’s mind. 
The fourth necessary element was unity. 
While in nature there was marvellous variety, 
yet who could fail to be struck with the 
harmony that united all together? Turning 
for a moment to modern productions the lec- 
turer said there were two great pictures now 
before the public mind. One of them was in 
Liverpool, and he might ask them did they 
know of any great work of any great master 
hidden away in any hole or corner of their 
town? They might not be able to answer, but 
it was so. Lady Eastlake, in the memoirs of 
Sir Charles, stated that one of his greatest 
productions, ‘‘ Brutus haranguing the People on 
the Death of Lucretia,’ was either lost or 
destroyed. Now it so happened that Liverpool 
was the possessor of it, and that its destruction 
did not take place. It was in the possession of 
Mr. Eberle, Royal Hotel, and after the last 
lecture he (Monsignor Capel) gave in that hall 
he was invited to go and examine that splendid 
work. In that painting one great thing that 
struck him was that, though being an early 
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production, and while it manifested a little 
want of vigour in some of its features, yet, 
throughout, it breathed that power of concep- 
tion, that unity and harmony in its various 
parts, which spoke of it at once as one of the 
greatest productions that England had yet seen 
from one of its own sons. He expressed a 
strong hope that this picture would not be 
allowed to leave Liverpool. 








ENGLISH ACADEMICIANS AND SCOTCH 
ART. 


In the address of Sir George Harvey, pre- 
sident of the Royal Scottish Academy, to the 
pupils, associates, and members, last week, the 
speaker said, it had been remarked that nothing 
was denied to well-directed industry; yet, in 
addition to the indispensable requirement of 
personal exertion, it was of first importance to 
the student to discover in what direction the 
bent of his mind was likely to find surest exer- 
cise, so that his inclination might go hand in 
hand with his work. It was sometimes painful 
to contemplate the result of incompetent and 
uncongenial effort upon subjects chosen from 
ideal poetry, or the romance of history, and to 
contrast with this the same amount of skill 
bestowed on an operation of common nature or 
still life. In the former case might not un. 
frequently be seen the result of a too ambitious 
choice, inducing only a smile on the countenance 
of the intelligent spectator, while in the less 
ambitious but more suitably chosen subject, 
there might be a display of very great art, yield- 
ing simple but real pleasure. It was surely a 
truer expression of what was sought to be 
accomplished, thus to give grace, and dignity, 
and beauty, to what might be considered in 
itself comparatively bumble, than by incompe- 
tent treatment to bring to a low level that which 
was poetically high or historically grand. In 
saying this he would seek to keep in mind the 
distinction due to works of the higher class of | 
mental conception. Such works could not be} 
too highly valued ; but seeing that it was given 
to few to excel in this department, surely if on | 
trial it were found that the wings furnished by | 
nature were not fitted to bear the student | 
upward to those higher regions, prudence sug- 
gested the wisdom of contenting himself with 
a flight more suited to the powers of his| 
pinions. | 

When in London, at the opening of the | 
Royal Academy last May, more than one of the 
leading Academicians expressed to him (the pre- 
sident of the R.S.A.) the great pleasure they had 
in viewing the pictures produced by Scotch 
painters, from the general excellence of the 
work which they showed. One of these gentle- 
men asked him bow they managed to produce 
pictures with this peculiar qualification, and 
his reply was,—by simply teaching students 
in the first place to draw well, then to 
colour from the life, and after that allowing 
every one to follow his own course in the develop- 
ment and clothing of his ideas. And thus he 
felt sure that some experience was the best, if 
not the only, way by which a youth might show 
of what he was capable by the direction of the 
embodiment of original thought,—a suggestion 
at times from those who, by their acknowledged 
pre-eminence, were entitled to speak with 
authority being all the assistance the student 
could desire while proceeding with his work. 

By this means a great variety of results might 
be expected from the action of individual minds, 
which would not be the case were students, 
instead of looking at nature each from his own 
point of view, to set about copying pictures in 
search of a style. Any success obtained by such 
means must prove to be only secondary in its 
value, and tended to delude with the belief that 
progress was being made in the power of pro- 
ducing, whilst all the time the student was only 

a copyist, and entitled to no more credit than a 

person of literary pursuits would be in getting 

Shakspeare or Milton by heart, and imagining he 

was acquiring the art of a poet. However much 

delight one might have in contemplating the 
outcome of great minds, still, as a rule, a man’s 
chance of occupying a place among the efficient 
would be found not in being elevated on the 
shoulders of other men, however tall, but in 
pressing to the front by every legitimate means, 
so as to contemplate nature each for himself, and 
so fill tke mind with the ever-varying aspects of 
beauty and grandeur, which she bountifully 
spread ont for the enjoyment of all who took 
pleasure therein. In support of these remarks, 
it was only necessary that he shonld point to the 





men who had won for themselves a name, and 
it would be found that they were one and all 
characterised by the distinction that in the 
treatment of all they produced they had sought 
to make whatever they touched altogether their 
own. 





DRYING CHAMBERS: A QUESTION 
ANSWERED. 

Six,—A correspondent in your impression of 
the 29th of November inquires what size and 
height of chimney will produce a draught of air 
equal to two fans which he describes. His 
question has not been answered, probably for 
two reasons ; first, the intrinsic difficulty of the 
question ; and, secondly, because the writer has 
omitted some most important points necessary 
to be known before a correct answer can be 
given. I will, however, endeavour to reply 
to the question so far as the data given will 
permit. 

The inquirer has omitted to state,—first, the 
area of the discharge-pipe of the fans ; secondly, 
the temperature of the air after passing through 
the heated cylinders; and, thirdly, the thickness 
and density of the two layers of wool through 
which the air is driven by the fans ;—all which 
are most important to the solution of the 
question. 

I understand that there are two cylinders, 
each with a separate fan. If the fans are of 
a good construction,—which, however, appears 
to be very doubiful from what is afterwards 
stated about them,—the vanes being 4 ft. 11 in. 
in diameter, and making 800 revolutions per 
minute, the air ought to be projected or driven 
at the rate of 150 ft. per second. This calcula- 
tion is based on the assumption that the velocity 
of the discharge is equal to three-fourths of the 
actual velocity of the tips of the vanes. If, 
then, the area of the discharge-pipe is 2} square 
feet, or 18 in. by 18 in. (your correspondent only 
says it is 18 in. wide), the actual quantity of 
air discharged by each fan will be 337 cubic 
feet per second, or 674 cubic feet for the two 
fans. This quantity is irrespective of tempera- 
ture, which for this calculation is of but little 
consequence; but in what follows the tempera- 
ture is an all-important point. 

Mathematicians have differed most materially 
in their calculations of the velocity of chimney 
draughts. The method of Montgolfier, however, 
is at once the most simple and most accurate. 


The best information on this subject and on the | 


use of fans, may be found in Dr. Ure’s paper, 
Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
for 1836; Péclet, “Traité de la Chaleur,” third 
edition; and Hood’s ‘“ Practical Treatise on 
Warming Buildings and on Ventilation,” fourth 
edition, London, 1869. 

Your correspondent omits to say whether he 
proposes his chimney to be merely a flue heated 
by the hot air, after passing through the drying- 
chamber; or whether he proposes it to be a real 
chimney with a large furnace-fire at the bottom, 
in the same way as was used some years ago for 
ventilating the Houses of Parliament. I will 
endeavour to show him that neither plan will 
answer his purpose. 

If the temperature of the air, after passing 
through the heated cylinders be 100° or 50° 
above the average external temperature, then as 
air expands ‘00208 of its bulk for each degree of 
Fahrenheit, in a chimney 100 ft. high, we shall 
have this calculation,— 

“00208 x 50 x 100 ft. = 10°4 ft. 

as the expansion of air at 100° Fahrenheit; or, 
in other words, 110°4 ft. of heated air will 
balance 100 ft. of the colder external air. The 
velocity of discharge will then be equal to that 
which a falling body acquires by falling through 
a height of 10°4 ft. This will be equal to “ eight 
times the square root of the difference in height 
of the two columns of air’’; and in this case, as 
here assumed, for a flue or chimney 100 ft. high, 
and a temperature of 100° Fahrenheit, the 
velocity of discharge will be 26 ft. per second, 
and it will require a chimney or flue 100 ft. high, 
and rather more than 5 ft. square at the top, to 
discharge the same quantity of air as the fans. 
If the height of the chimney be equal to the 
great chimney of St. Rollox near Glasgow, which 
is 422 ft. high, tbe velocity of discharge will be 
53 ft. per second, and the opening at the top of 
the chimney would require to be rather more 
than 34 ft. square at the top to discharge the 
same quantity of air as the fans. 

But suppose the chimney is heated by a large 
furnace-fire at the bottom. The temperature 
will be about 600° Fahrenheit at bottom, and 














about 300° at the top, or an average of 450° 
throughout. In this case the velocity of dis. 
charge will be 77 ft. per second, and it will re. 
quire a chimney 100 ft. high, with an aperture at 
the top of 3 ft. nearly to discharge the 674 cubic 
rate of air at present discharged through the 
ans. 

It is not the least likely these methods can be 
used. The discharge of largé quantities of air 
by chimney-draught is all but impracticable. 
Dr. Ure has estimated the relative cost of dis. 
charging air by fan and by chimney-draught ag 
1 to 38. But it is very questionable whether the 
weak draught from a chimney could be made to 
draw the air through two thicknesses of wool, in 
the way your correspondent requires. Nothing 
but experiment can determine this; and if the 
layers of wool are at all considerable, it is pro- 
bable no effect whatever would be produced by 
the chimney-draught. 

The pressure by means of the fan can be 
carried to almost any extent, if the fan be pro- 
perly constructed. The eight blades, or vanes, 
described by your correspondent are greatly 
too many, in a fan of 5ft.diameter. The vanes, 
also, ought to be eccentric, and not concentric, 
with the case. When fans with concentric vanes, 
and too many in number, are used at high 
velocities, the result is that the air is simply 
carried round and round in the case, and little of 
it is discharged through the aperture, and the 
cost of revolving the fan is also very greatly 
increased. A fan with three, or at most five, 
vanes and an eccentric case will discharge 
double or treble the volume of air than one with 
eight vanes and a concentric case can possibly 
do. Nothing whatever can be gained by a large 
number of vanes to a fan at high velocities. The 
air cannot escape fast enough, and the vanes 
merely revolve in a condensed atmosphere, 
causing great loss of power and greatly-dimi- 
nished results. F. R. 8. 








CHESHIRE HOUSES. 

Sir,—In Britton’s “‘ Beauties of England and 
Wales,” vol. ii., p. 256, it is stated that ‘‘ Brere- 
ton Hall was the seat of the respectable family 
of Brereton, one of whom, Sir William Brereton, 
Kt, built a magnificent brick edifice here about 
the middle of the sixteenth century.” It is ep- 
graved in this volume, p. 256, and in Ormerod’s 
“ History of Cheshire,” vol. iii. (1819). The views 
are taken from the south, and include the tower 
of the adjacent church. The building has been 
in some measure modernised, but the doorway 
on the south side, flanked by a high tower on 
each side,—four-sided and ancient,—and several 
of the rooms, are of the olden time. Two miles 
south of Stockport is Bramhall, the ancient seat 
of the Bramhbales, and subsequently of the 
Davenports. Geoffry de Bramhale, the last 
member of that ancient family, lived in the 
reign of Edward III. In Nash’s “ Mansions 
of the Olden Time,” are two engravings of this 
old mansion, one of which shows it as seen from 
the north. The other view shows one of the 
large windows seen from the south. In 
vol. iii. of Ormerod’s work are two views of this 
mansion, one of which shows it as it was seen 
before the removal of the north side of the 
quadrangle. The other view is taken from the 
courtyard, looking southward, and includes the 
west wing. The view of this old edifice, as I saw 
it from the south, is picturesque and pleasing 
It is built on a hill, and is painted in black and 
white colours. The road here, and at Brereton, 
permits a closer inspection of the exterior of 
these houses. At Brereton, I saw an ancient 
roadside inn; and in Congleton town, some 
ancient houses, including the Swan Inn, which 
should be inspected by architects. Ormerod’s 
work, vol. iii., contains engravings, also, of old 
Moreton Hall, and of Astbury Church (see the 
Builder, No. 1603), taken respectively from the 
south and west. The former view shows the 
moat, the bridge, and long gallery, at the top of 
the south wing of the house. Car. Cooke. 








OLD WORK AT WHITEHALL. 


S1r,—In this ‘age of progress,” which I presume is 
a term intended to feahale what, to my mind, is one of 
its most important features, namely, the destruction of 
our old buildings in London, it is well to note, as far as 
we can, what becomes of the artistic remains of old 
London. In the recent sale of buildings at Whitehall 
much that is valuable will no doubt be destroyed. T am 
led to understand that the carved ceiling work of Inigo 
Jones has found a purchaser (who will, I should think, 
appreciate its value) in Mr. Lord, the decorator. It isto 
be hoped a marked catalogue will be sent to the British 





Museum, so that lovers of Old London may in future 


years know where to look for these remains.—CHAvvAkD. 
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DUBLIN WATER SUPPLY. 


Tue state of things as described below is not 
such as should exist in any first-class waterworks 
like those of Dublin. 

Average volume of water sent into the city 
daily, 13,714,198 gallons ; legitimately used, 
about 6,958,256 gallons; volume wasted, about 
6,755,942 gallons. 

This waste of nearly cent. per cent. is, of 
course, caused by leaking main-pipes and sluice- 
valves, defective service-pipes and service-taps, 
and house-taps ; or stand-pipes left open, broken, 
or wilfully or carelessly tampered with. 

Waterworks engineers do not always pay 
sufficient attention to inspection and super- 
vision,—in these, however, consist the true 
economy of water supply. Inspection and 
repairs should be ample and unceasing. Some 
persons foolishly think that a leaking tap flushes 
the drains, and many persons prop open water- 
closet valves for a similar purpose; these are 
mischievous ideas,—the dribble of a leaking tap 
only wets the drain, but does not in any degree 
flush it. 

Dublin is not alone in wasting water. London, 
Glasgow, and Liverpool waste nearly in asimilar 
proportion, and many smaller towns follow suit. 
We have no hesitation in saying that the fault is 
not so much in the consumers of water as it is in 
the management of the local authorities, and the 
power for supervision of the local engineers. 
The mains, sluice.valves, and hydrants should 
be in perfect order; and not, as on many parts 
of the London West End supply, be permitted 
to leak for months continuously. In Dublin it is 
merely wasting water as the supply flows in; 
but in London it is wasting steam-engine power, 
and this means wasting coals. 

As in London, so in Dublin,—water is wasted 
whilst the poor suffer a water-famine, Should 
this be ? 





THE NEW MUSIC-HALL FOR SHEFFIELD. 


THE opening of this new Music-hall is to 
take place on the 15th instant. The architec- 
ture of the building is Italian in character, 
treated very simply. There is consequently an 
almost entire absence of external decoration ; 
but the otherwise dreary monotony of the brick- 
work is broken up by a number of grey granite 
pillars and by carved stone headings to the win- 
dows. The principal entrances are in Barker-pool. 
It is intended to cover the whole of the pavement 
in front and on either side of these entrances 
with a roof of glass. There is a waiting-room 
on each side of the hall, and there are two 
saloons which may be used for refreshments. 
From the entrance-hall, broad flights of steps 
lead up to the principal part of the building,— 
the great hall. At the top of the staircase 
leading to the floor of the hall there are two 
spacious corridors, one extending along the 
whole front of the building and the other 
running down the western side. In these there 
are four or five doors, so that there are plenty of 
means of ingress and egress. The balcony-stalls 
are approached by a separate staircase, and 
corridor, and the balcony or gallery at the back 
has also a means of entrance of its own. 

Like the exterior of the building, the interior 
of the large hall is Italian in character. In con- 
sequence of the immense size of the organ, and 
the depth of the gallery at the other end, the 
length of the hall is deceptive. The length is 
125 ft., the width 60 ft., and the height from 
floor to ceiling 50 ft. The hall will very com. 
fortably accommodate 2,200 persons, and this 
number could be increased to 2,500 at a meeting, 
if the seats in the body of the hall were removed. 
The ceiling was originally intended to be of 
“coved” wood in the form of a segment, but 
this intention was abandoned upon the sugges- 
tion of M. Cavaille-Coll, the builder of the 
organ, probably because he thought such a roof 
would somewhat militate against the effects 
of his instrument. The main portion of the 
roof from end to end is now flat, with a division 
into four panels. The sides of the roof are 
sloping. The walls are broken up by a number 
of pilasters, and by recesses at the back of the 
balcony-stalls. The pilasters have an enriched 
string at the base, and capitols at the top. These 
support an entablature, which runs round the 
entire hall. The panels in the ceiling are deco- 
rated. There are seven windows on either side, 
each being 13; ft. high, by 6 ft. wide. At night, 
the hall is lighted by four sunlights in the eeil- 
ing, one in each of the four panels. They are 
not sunlights of the character common in some 


covered with a kind of double net-work of glass. 
The hall is heated by hot water, the principle 
adopted being what is known as Perkins’ high- 
pressure system. The architects have placed a 
number of wood pipes above the ceiling, into 
which the vitiated air is conveyed by means of 
ornamental gratings. It then passes on to a 
ventilating shaft in a tower, to which it is drawn 
by a coil of heated pipes, and will thus pass, 
it is hoped, into the open air. 

The site and the building have entailed a cost 
of 20,0001.—perhaps a little more than that sum 
—and the organ 5,000/. more. But by the time 
everything is completed, it will very likely be 
found that the total expenditure is not far short 
of 26,0007. or 27,0001. The architects are 
Messrs. Flockton & Abbott ; and the contractors 
Messrs. Longdon & Son, masons and _ brick- 
layers ; Messrs. Badger & Holmes, carpenters and 
joiners; Messrs. Harrison & Chadwick, and 
Mr. Staniforth, plasterers; and Mr. Bassett, 
plumber and painter. 








THE PROPOSED NEW STREET FROM 
KING WILLIAM STREET TO FEN- 
CHURCH STREET: EASTERN EXTEN. 
SION RAILWAY. 


From the proceedings of the Metropolita~ 
Board of Works at their meeting last week, it 
may be taken for granted that they will support 
the proposal fur constructing a new street from 
King William-street to Fenchurch-street, in con- 
nexion with the Inner Circle Railway from the 
Mansion House Station to Aldgate and Moorgate- 
street, and also the proposed branch line from 
Whitechapel to Bow, and that they are also pre- 
pared to contribute towards the cost of the new 
street. The Works Committee brought up a 
report to the effect that having considered the 
two railway schemes—the one for completing 
the inner circle, and the other for also extending 
the line to Bow, they had come to the conclusion 
that the Inner Circle Completion and Eastern 
Extension scheme was the best, because, in addi- 
tion to completing the inuer circle, it also con- 
nected the extreme East of London with the 
West, and formed junctions with the East Lon. 
don, Great Eastern, and North-London Railways, 
which the alternative plan did not. The com. 
mittee recommended that it be referred back to 
them to consider what amount of contribution 
should be made by the Board towards the con- 
struction of the proposed new street in con- 
nexion with the railway. The recommendation 
was unanimously adopted, and it may therefore be 
assumed that the Metropolitan Board will support 
the Inner Circle Completion and Eastern Exten- 
sion scheme when it comes before Parliament 
next session, and that the scheme for the com- 
pletion of the inner circle only will be abandoned. 





ENLARGEMENT OF THE LAMBETH 
CEMETERY. 


Tur Lambeth burial board and the vestry 
have jointly agreed to purchase a considerable 
area of ground adjoining the cemetery at 
Tooting, for the purpose of enlarging the ceme- 
tery there belonging to Lambeth. A discussion 
which took place upon the subject last week, when 
the question of purchasing the land was under 
consideration, revealed the fact that, in conse- 
quence of the constant expansion of building land 
in the neighbourhood it is rapidly increasiog in 
value, the purchase which has just been determined 
upon showing that, within the last fifteen years, 
it has arisen from 3001. to 5001. per acre, or an 
increase within that period of upwards of 65 per 
cent. The land which it has been agreed to 
purchase for the purpose of extending the ceme- 
tery is 11 acres, 1 rood, and 33 perches, imme- 
diately adjoining the cemetery in Garratt-lane, 
Tooting, which Mr. Joseph Martin, the owner, 
has offered to sell for 5,7281., being at the rate 
of 5001. per acre; whereas the 30 acres of land 
covered by the present cemetery was purchased 
fifteen years since for 9,0001., or 3001. per acre. 
The burial board, in recommending the purchase, 
observe that the population of Lambeth exceeds 
210,000 persons, and that the ground now occu- 
pied for burials in the consecrated portion of 
the cemetery will only provide for interments 
for two years longer, and in the unconsecrated 
portion for ten years. They add that the metro. 
polis is extending so rapidly that the land in the 





churches, chapels, and public buildings, but are 


building purposes, and when developed, not only 
enhances the value of the uncovered ground, but 
will certainly shut out the possibility of obtaining 
any addition to the cemetery, unless the present 
offer is accepted, by which provision will be 
made for the burial of the dead for at least the 
next twenty years. After the purchase, the 
expenditure in the preparation of the ground 
for interments by the erection of walls, fences, 
draining, and road-making, is ostimated at 
3,2721., making the total cost of the enlarged 
cemetery, 9,0001. Mr. Taylor, senior, in advising 
the vestry to confirm the recommendation of the 
burial board, said that since the subject had been 
mooted, there had been several parties bidding 
for the land which they (the vestry) then had 
the opportunity of acquiring, and he was afraid 
that if any delay took place they would lose the 
chance of getting the ground, and that the parish 
would have to find accommodation elsewhere at 
a fabulous price. He added that, whilst they 
could obtain the land for 5001. per acre, the 
parish of Camberwell had just given 7001. per 
acre for a similar purpose. The purchase of the 
land for the enlargement of the cemetery, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Lords of the Treasury, 
was unanimously agreed upon after considerable 
discussion. 








THE CLEVELAND SLAG-WORKING 
COMPANY. 


As mentioned by us some time ago,a “ limited’’ 
company has been formed at Middlesbrough-on- 
Tees, for the purpose of utilising blast-furnace 
slag, by processes which have lately been sub- 
mitted to the test of practical experiment. The 





chief objects of the company are, the manufac- 
ture of bricks, mortar, sand, cement, and con- 


| crete, to which purposes slag, reduced to sand as 


it runs from the furnace, and afterwards specially 
prepared, has been successfully applied at Mid- 
dlesbrough and elsewhere. Numerous samples 
of the various products,—bricks, mortar, sand, 
concrete,—have been submitted for approval to 
practical men; and from the abundance of 
material and the small amount of labour re- 
quired, it is calculated that the company will 
be able to supply building materials at a cheap 
rate, and yet realise a substantial profit. Land 
has been purchased for the erection of an 
extensive factory, near the new dock-entrance, 
convenient alike for shipping, railway, and 
carting, and the patents of Mr. Charles Wood, 
of Middlesbrough, and Captain Bodmer, of 
London, have been secured. 





PURCHASE OF FURTHER NEW BOARD 
SCHOOL SITES. 


Some short time before the late London School 
Board retired from office, they decided, under 
the powers of the Education Act, to purchase 
sites for the erection of fifty-four new schools in 
different parts of the metropulis, in addition to 
the schools, about ninety in number, which have 
already been completed and now in course of 
erection. The necessary notices for the com- 
pulsory acquirement of the land necessary for 
the purpose have been given, and a few particu- 
lars as to its extent will at the present moment 
be interesting. The aggregate quantity of land 
included in the proposed purchase is 669,919 
square feet, being no less in the whole than 
154 acres. The intended additional new schools 
are spread over the several metropolitan divisions 
as follow:—In the Chelsea division, four new 
schools are to be built, two being in Kensington, 
and one each in Fulham and Hammersmith, the 
land required for which is 75,786 square feet. 
In the Finsbury division, it is proposed to build 
no less than ten new schools, in addition to those 
now in course of erection. Of this number, one 
is in St. Giles-in-the- Fields ; two in St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn ; three in Clerkenwell; three in Isling- 
ton; and one in St. Luke’s, the land for which 
covers an area of 112,980 square feet. In the 
Hackney division, the additional number to be 
built is eight, for which 97,175 square feet of 
land will be required, and of these three are in 
Hackney parish, two in Bethnal-green, and three 
in Shoreditch. The number to be erected in the 
Marylebone division is five, viz., three in St. 
Pancras, and two in St. Marylebone, the sites 
covering 38,502 square feet. The Tower Hamlets 
division is to have four additional schools, two 
of which will be in Mile-end Old-town, and two 
in Bromley, requiring 57,497 square feet. West- 





suburbs is annually becoming available for 
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Anne’s, Soho, and one in St. John’s, Westmin- 
ster, the land necessary being 10,742 square feet. 
Thus the number of additional new schools 
which it is proposed to erect within the Middle- 
sex portion of the London School Board area is 
thirty-three, for which 392,682 square feet, or 
upwards of 9 acres, of land will be required. 
On the Surrey side, eighteen new schools are to 
be erected, of which eleven are in the Lambeth 
division, five being in Lambeth parish, three in 
Camberwell, and one each in Newington, Batter- 
sea, and Wandsworth, and the requisite land for 
these schools is 170,199 square feet. The South- 
wark division is to have seven new schools, three 
of which are in Bermondsey, two in St. Saviour’s, 
and one each in St. John’s, Horselydown, and 
Rotherhithe, and the land required is 74,440 
square feet. The land to be purchased for the 
schools on the Surrey side of the river is 
244,639 square feet, or nearly 6 acres. The 
Greenwich division, in Kent, is to have three 
new schools, two in Deptford, and one in 
Greenwich, for which 30,598 square feet, or 
upwards of three-quarters of an acre of land, 
will have to be purchased. 








HIGH DEATH-RATE IN NEWCASTLE. 
NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue ordinary meeting in connexion with the 
Northern Architectural Association was held in 
the Old Castle, Newcastle, on the 9th inst. Mr. 
Matthew Thompson, President of the Associa- 
tion, occupied the chair. The election of officers 
for the ensuing year was as follows :—Mr. 
Thompson was re-elected president; Mr. F. 
Charlton, vice-president; Mr. W. H. Dunn, 
treasurer; Mr. Oliver, secretary; and Mr. 
Hodge, honorary solicitor. A paper on “The 
Excessive Death-Rate in Newcastle,” was read 
by Mr. Oliver. In the course of it he said :— 
One of the most remarkable statements, indeed, 
is—and it is, perhaps, by such a statement that 
the true clue may be formed—that what ought 
to be hardy, healthy, recuperative-like working 
men, when admitted into the infirmary owing to 
accidents, are incapable of bearing the shock 
and consequent reaction of an operation, not- 
withstanding the alleviative and scientific modes 
resorted to. There is something almost appal- 
ling in such a statement. It seems to strike at 
the root and foundation of healthy manhood. 
Have we begun to decay ? Are we retrogressing ? 
Is it possible that the tide of England’s great- 
ness in her sons has begun to ebb before her own 
most ample resources are half expended? I 
think it is a fair and logical inference to draw 
from what has been stated that at least one 
cause lies within ourselves. I do not say to 
what extent, nor do I say to what, specifically, 
this may be attributable; whether to causes 
over which we have control, or whether to causes 
over which we have no control. But we have 
traced out one fact, and that is, that the general 
standard of health has been reduced, and as 
night follows day, so it follows that in the reduc. 
tion of our normal life-force we lose at the same 
time the power to resist the influences and en- 
croachments of disease. Doubtless, our ignorance 
of some of the higher, and our negligence in 
regard to some of what we may think the lower 
laws of nature, asdemonstrated by science, may 
have something todo with the matter. We must 
not forget that nature is inexorable, and that she 
invariably avenges herself. She supposes us 
to know a great deal more thar we at present 
do know, and ever and anon she reads us a 
lesson such as the present, for the world’s future 
benefit. The reader said he did not care to enter 
into minute details, or at present to ascertain 
merely local causes. His object was rather to 
‘show that their chimney-shafts ought to be carried 
80 high as to be beyond the reach of harm ; that 
their smoke ought to be much more effectually 
‘consumed ; that their foul gases ought to be 
burned or utilised, which, it is known, can be 
done ; that their lanes and narrow chares ought 
to be deeply drained, filled up with dry materials, 
and solidly laid with Val de Travers, or a similar 
non-absorbent asphalte; and, above and beyond 
all that, they should at once have a great com- 
prehensive system of sewerage, such as other 
towns possess, with an intercepting trunk sewer, 
irrespective of mere first cost. These, together 
with a better water supply, and the carrying out 
of a proper sanitary system in the older portions 
of the town, would, he firmly believed, if imme- 
diately and systematically and continuously car- 
ried out, despite the natural disadvantages, make 
Newcastle a comparatively healthy town. 


WATER IN LEADEN PIPES. 


In a paper addressed to the Academy of 
Sciences, Dr. Fordos showed that bottles rinsed 
with shot retained leaden particles in their inner 
surface. Inasecond paper just sent in, according 
to Galignani, the same gentleman described some 
further experiments of his. Distilled water 
never failed being more active than other waters 
taken from the Seine and Ourcq. The solutions 
obtained by mechanical means were analysed, 
and those derived from the river waters were 
found to contain two carbonates, one of lead and 
the other of lime. As for any lead in a metallic 
state, none whatever was discovered in the water 
after this analysis. The question now became 
restricted to the effect produced on water in 


Leicester, Lincoln, Liverpool and Birkenhead 
London, Manchester, Nottingham, and Wake. 
field. These names will indicate to our readers, 
in some degree, the success which has attended 
the earlier stages of this movement, and the 
enormous influence that surrounds its début, 
The workmen employed by the masters belong. 
ing to the association are estimated to number 
nearly 2,000,000. 

The Federation have inaugurated their advent 
by sending to the Home Secretary, Mr. Lowe, 
M.P., a deputation, who placed before him and 
the Government their views upon the statements 
made, on November 5th, by a deputation of 
trade-unionists, and also upon the questions 
involved in the proposed repeal of the Criminal 





leaden pipes. Dr. Fordos found some old ones | 
in the lumber-rooms of the Hospital de la Charité, | 
and, upon examination, discovered them to be 
inwardly coated with a deposit of carbonate of | 
lime, strongly impregnated with sulphate of lead. | 
Hence there remains no doubt as to the fact. 
that river water attacks leaden pipes, but it also. 
deposits what it takes, so that the coating above | 
alluded to plays the part of a preservative | 
varnish, When all the leaden surface is covered | 
with it, the water will not only be unable to take | 
up any more metal, but will deposit all its | 
calcerous particles, so that it must arrive at its 

destination in a perfectly pure state. It would 

therefore appear that old pipes are safer than 

new. Inthe Comptes Rendus for November 17, 

is a note by M. Chevreul on the “ Action of Pure 

Water upon Various Metals,’ which indicates 

several points demanding careful consideration 

in sanitary arrangements. 








A TRADE UNION OF CAPITALISTS. 


A FORMIDABLE national federation of associa- 
tions of employers of labour has been established 
at a meeting held in London, and its influence is 
very likely to be felt, sooner or later, in a very 
marked manner, upon the disputes between 
capital and labour. In general terms, this 
society may be described as a combination of 
employers, established to counteract the influence 
of trade-unions. lt is, in fact, an amalgamation 
of employers’ associations, united for the com. 
mon object of defending capital against the 
unjust demands of labour, whether they are 
made through the channel of legislation in Par- 
liament, or whether they are made through the 
medium of strikes. The promoters profess that 
their organisation shall be purely defensive, 
and hence they decline to “ emulate the 
trade-unions in expenditure.” They propose to 
collect and disseminate throughout the country 





information bearing upon industrial qnestions, 
for which purpose it is in contemplation to 
establish a weekly or fortnightly newspaper. 
The federation will also watch over every legis- 
lative proposal affecting employers and employed, 
with a view to influencing the same; it will en- 
courage the independence of non-unionists, and 
endeavour “to give to education, intelligence, 
and capital their fair share of influence in the 
constituencies.” It would, therefore, seem from 
the rules and printed documents of the federa- 
tion that the employers have determined to 
accept the gauntlet of the working-men unionists, 
and to fight them—if that unhappy necessity 
should arise—with their own weapons. It would 
have been almost impossible to have secured 
better names than appear upon the list of the 
council. The majority belong to Lancashire and 
Yorkshire; but it must not be forgotten that it 
is in those two counties that we find the largest 
employers in the kingdom. The president of 
the association is Mr. J. Robinson, of the firm of 
Messrs. Sharp, Stewart, & Co., Manchester. 
Among the other members of the council we 
observe such names as Mr. B. Hannen, of the firm 
of Holland & Hannen, London; Mr. J. Crossley, 
of Halifax; Mr. J. Laird, of Birkenhead; Sir 
Titus Salt, of Saltaire; Mr. E. Akroyd, M.P.; 
Mr. Field, of the firm of Maudsl ay, Son, & Field 
London ; Mr. Trollope, Westminster ; Mr. Stanley 
G. Bird, of London. Among the associations 
which have become affiliated to the federation 
are the Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufac. 
turers’ Association of Preston, of Blackburn, and 
of Burnley; the Engineers’ Association of Bel- 
fast; the Master Cotton Spinners’ Associations 
of Manchester and Salford, and of Bolton; the 
Master Builders’ Associations of London, of 
Birmingham, of Manchester, and of West York. 
shire ; the Iron Trades Employers’ Associations 
of ; Barrow-in-Furness, Barnsley, Bradford 
Bristol, Halifax, Huddersfield, Keighley, Leeds, 








Law Amendment Act, the amendment of the 
Law of Master and Servant, and the amendment 
of the Law of Conspiracy. 

Mr. Lowe, in reply, said that the subject had 
engaged his attention for a long time. He would 
only then remark that he wished whatever was 
done should be in strict justice to all parties. 
He had offered no opinion as to the justice of 
the claims made by the working men’s deputa- 
tions, when he received them on November 5th, 
nor would he offer any opinion on the case now 
submitted to him. He thanked them for the 
information given, and for the clearness with 
which it had been imparted ; and he promised to 
give to the statements and the memorial his best 
attention. 








ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY OF THE 
ARCHDEACONRY OF NORTHAMPTON. 


Tue annual meeting of this Seciety was held 
at the Society’s room, Gold-street, Northampton, 
on the 8th inst.; Mr. E. Thornton in the chair. The 
report was read by the hon. sec., and unani- 
mously adopted. The opening of the report was 
as follows :— 

The Committee of the Architectural Society 
of this Archdeaconry have had fewer plans for 
church building and church restoration brought 
before them during the past year than during 
any similar period within the last decade. This 
arises in part from the circumstance noted last 
year, that every fresh restoration leaves less to 
restore; and now, that happily a neglected church 
is the rare exception, instead of, as in the re- 
membrance of most men, a nearly universal rule, 
the reports which your committee have to give 
of this portion of their labours must be often 
meagre. When, however, it is stated that, in 
the Nene Valley alone, three such churches as 
Earl’s Barton, Raunds, and Rushden, second to 
none from their many points of archwological 
interest, or of architectural beauty, churches in 
one or more of which for many a year decay has 
been permitted to creep on unchecked, are all 
now in the course of extension and well-advised 
restoration, on which the advice of your com- 
mittee has been asked, they think that they 
have not been idle, But in many other places, 
similar works have been in progress, and others 
of the same kind are still projected. In some 
of these your committee have been called on to 
lend a helping hand; in others, when their advice 
has not been asked, the true principles of resto- 
ration have not been ignored, and the influence 
of architectural associations has been indirectly 
felt ; in others they are sorry to report that so- 
called restoration is effected by setting aside an 
ancient example of undoubted beauty, and sub- 
stituting an inferior design in a worse material. 





SANITARY MATTERS, 


The Outbreak of Enteric Fever at Whitton.— 
An outbreak of enteric fever in the village of 
Whitton, which occupied the attention of the 
Board of Guardians has also been the subject of 
a coroner’s inquiry. The disease is confined to 
a court, consisting of ten cottages on the town 
side of the Maypole Inn, the property of Mr. 
Wm. Lovely. In one family ‘of the name of 
Lambert, consisting of nine, and living in a 
cottage consisting of three rooms, the disease 
has been most rife. The head of the family, and 
two boys, one aged eeventeen and the other 
seven, have fallen victims to the disease, whilst 
others are either ill or convalescent. The cases 
have been in all thirty-seven in number, and 
besides the three of the Lamberts there have 
been two other deaths. The well from which 


these people obtain their drinking-water is 
within about ten yards of a cesspool; its top 5 
now boarded up, and water is brought from 
Ipswich in a cart daily. 
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The coroner’s jury, at_the inquest on one of 
the bodies, was— 

‘* That the deceased, George Lambert, died from enteric 
fever, brought on by a combination of causes,—viz., the 
over-crowded state of the houses, the poisonous water, 
and the want of pape drainage, and we deeply regret 
that the state of the law is such that our sanitary autho- 
rities are not able to move with more despatch in such 
matters,” 

They also appended a presentment calling the 
attention of the sanitary authority to the dis- 
graceful state of the sanitary arrangements, and 
enumerating the facts of the case. 

Typhoid Fever in Cambridge.—Cambridge is 
suffering from an alarming outbreak of typhoid 
fever. This fever has been prevalent to some 
extent for the last six months, but within quite 
recently several cases have occurred. In one 
college a case has terminated fatally, and two 
other persons are seriously ill. Isolated cases have 
occurred at other colleges, whilst amongst the 
townpeople it is very prevalent. Two causes 
have been assigned,—viz., a bad system of 
drainage and a supply of impure water. When 
the threatening character of the disease in one 
of the colleges was ascertained, the authorities 
hastily gave “exeats” to students in residence, 
and as quickly as possible cleared the college, 
and removed the students from proximity to the 
scene, but not before the seeds of disease were 
sown in some instances; so that to the cases 
which have occurred in Cambridge must be 
added, it is feared, more than one case which 
has appeared among the students after reaching 
their homes, 

Wolverhampton.—We learn that Dr. Ballard, 
the sanitary inspector of the Local Government 
Board, recently arrived in Wolverhampton. After 
making an inspection of the town, he will make 
a tour through the surrounding district, in- 
cluding Wednesfield, Willenhall, Seisden, and 
other places, and afterwards report on the result 
of his visits to the Local Government Board. 








THE MAUSOLEUM AT FROGMORE. 


In the current part of the Sunday at Home a 
view is given of the interior of the Royal 
Mausoleum, Frogmore, which is copied without 
acknowledgment from the engraving we pub- 
lished in July, 1870.* A well-known print- 
publisher in Bond-street made a similar use of 
it some time ago. As the view we were enabled 
to issue, by the gracious command of her Majesty 
the Queen, is the only one that has been made, 
we feel bound to comment on the improper 
course pursued. An external view of the Mau- 
soleum, also made by Command, will be found 
in our volume for 1863, 








PARLIAMENT CHAMBERS. 


Tue architectural features of King-street, 
Westminster, have just been improved by the 
erection of a handsome block of buildings, near 
the new Colonial Offices, called Parliament 
Chambers. The new structure, which has an 
elevation of 63 ft. in height, and 42 ft. in 
width, is Gothic in its architectural character, 
and consists of ground-floor and three upper 
stories surmounted by dormers. The materials 
in which the building is executed give it a 
striking appearance. The main body of the 
elevation is in red Suffolk brick, freely inter- 
spersed with black brick bands, string courses, 
and arches, with a mixture of Portland and Bath 
stone for dressings. The ground-floor contains 
two large Gothic windows in three divisions, 
with a semi-octagonal Gothic window at the 
western angle; and the entrance to the building 
is in the centre between the two windows just 
named, through a Medieval gateway. Imme- 
diately above the ground-floor windows there is 
a projecting balcony at the foot of the first floor, 
with columns and mouldings, surmounted by 
Roman arches having a double spring, in Port- 
land stone, resting upon a flooring of Bath stone. 
The first floor windows are all richly traceried, 
with Portland stone columns between each 
division or bay. The second and third story 
windows are uniform in Gothic with those of the 
first-floor, but not traceried. Above the third 
story there is a projecting cornice, in Bath 
stone, which is surmounted by pediment dormers 
in continuation of the face of the elevation, the 
dormer gables having black brick lacings and 
stone copings. The west angle of the elevation 
is carried up to the height of the cornice by 
two sides of an octagon, and from the level of 





* Vol, xxviii., p. 606, 


the attic floor an octagon turret rises 10 ft. above 
the main body of the elevation. Each angle of 
the turret has stone columns and capitals, from 
which spring Gothic arches. Outside the arches 
there is a border of red and black brick. The 
chimney shafts are in red and black brick with 
ornamental terminations. The ground-floor por- 
tion of the building is intended for business 
purposes, and the entrance to this part of the 
premises, as well as to the upper portions, which 
are intended for offices and chambers, will be 
through the central gateway. The interior of 
the building is finished in a strong and substan- 
tial manner. The staircases are all of stone, 
with oak hand-rails resting on ornamental iron 
supports. Spacious corridors, 6 ft. in width, lead 
to the different suites of chambers on the several 
floors. The architect is Mr. John Norton, and 
rs Sasa Mr. John Garrud, of Spital- 
elds, 








THE WANDSWORTH SURVEYORS AND 
THE ROAD CONTRACTORS. 


AN inquiry, of a very grave and serious nature, 
has occupied the attention of the Wandsworth 
Board of Works during the past month, which 
terminated last week in the dismissal of the 
Battersea surveyor and all his assistants, toge- 
ther with the road-foreman; and the Board also 
decided that in future no tenders should be 
accepted from certain road contractors whose 
names were mixed up in a collusion proved to 
have existed between them and the surveyor 
and his staff. A committee of the Board also 
recommended that the surveyors for Wands- 
worth, Clapham, and Putney should be called 
upon to resign; and, after a long discussion, the 
number in favour of the recommendation was 
24, and against it, 17. This being on a show of 
hands, a division was called for, when the result 
was 23 for the recommendation, and 22 against 
it, the chairman ruling that as the majority was 
not the majority of the members present the 
motion was lost. The three surveyors in ques- 
tion, therefore, retain their respective offices for 
the present, although the actual majority of 
votes was adverse to them. The charge made 
against the several surveyors was no less than 
one of having accepted bribes from certain con- 
tractors, the result of which was that the work 
on the roads had been improperly performed, 
and that the ratepayers had consequently been 
defrauded. On this charge being made, the 
Board appointed an independent surveyor (Mr. 
W. H. Pocock) to examine the roads alluded to, 
and report to them. The substance of this gen- 
tleman’s report was that, on an examination of 
the roads in question, he found that the con- 
tracts had been improperly carried out, both as 
regarded the roadway and the kerbing, and a 
committee of the whole Board, having gone 
through the report step by step, arrived at the 
conclusion that the surveyors had been guilty of 








neglect of duty, and their dismissal, as above 
recorded, was therefore recommended. 








THE BOARD OF WORKS 
AND NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE. 


Tue Works and General Purposes Committee 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works presented 
a report at the last meeting on the propcsed ar- 
rangement for the transfer of Northumberland 
House at Lady-day next, instead of Midsummer, 
as provided in the Charing-cross and Victoria 
Embankment Approach Act. 

Mr. Newton moved the adoption of the report. 
He said that this question had arisen in conse- 
quence of some difficulty which had occurred in 
carrying out the Act of Parliament until the 
Board had got possession of property belonging 
to Northumberland House. 

Mr. H. L. Taylor seconded the motion, and 
said tho sooner they got possession of Northum- 
berland House the better, and he wished at the 
same time to throw out a suggestion in reference 
to it. There was, no doubt, a desire on the part 
of the members of the Board to view Northumber- 
land House before it was dismantled, and there 
was also a desire on the part of the public to 
have an opportunity of inspecting it before it 
was pulled down. He hoped that the Duke of 
Northumberland would not object to giving the 
members of the Board an opportunity of viewing 
it, of course under proper regulations, before the 
house was dismantled, 

Mr. Fowler said it was most desirable that this 
improvement should be carried out as speedily 
as possible. The question which had been raised 
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by Mr. Taylor was a very important one, and he 
thought that there were many persons who had 
not seen the interior of Northumberland House, 
and the more that was seen of it the better, as it 
contained many works of art which were of im- 
mense importance, and ougbt to be seen before- 
they were removed. Some of the paintings were 
on the ceilings, and, as there was a possibility 
of their being injured in the removal, he thought 
they should be viewed as they were now, and he 
did not anticipate that there would be any 
difficulty in obtaining the opportunity for 
doing so. 

Major-General Sir William Codrington said he 
understood that the cost of 3,5001. for the altera- 
tion of the time from the 25th of June to the 
25th of March would be fully recouped to the 
Board by the early possession which would be 
obtained. 

Mr. Roche remarked that the possession of 
Northumberland House itself would not advance 
the Board a single step, unless they acquired 
other properties facing Charing-cross, and satis- 
fied the interests of existing tenants, as some of 
these tenancies would not expire for six, nine, or 
twelve months. He therefore said that they 
should give notice to those tenants at once of 
their intention to take possession of their pre- 
mises, and settle their claims under the Com- 
pensation Clause. 

Mr. Lammin moved, as an amendment :— 

“That the Board do proceed as provided by the 
Charing Cross and Victoria Embankment Act, and that 
it be referred back to the committee, with authority to 
take steps for the service of such notices upon the tenants 
as may be necessary before the 25th of December instant, 
and also to serve the necessary notices upon all owners 
and occupiers of property required for the improvements, 
- bey possession may be obtained by the 24th of June 
He considered the expenditure of 5,0001. for an 
earlier possession of the land unnecessary. 

Mr. Furness seconded the amendment. 

After a protracted discussion, the amendment 
was put and carried by a majority of 19 to 15. 








PUBLIC LAVATORIES AND RETREATS, 


Srr,—It is now quite twenty-five years ago since I 
brought under your notice the question of the great 
need of public “ retreats,” a question you were good 
—— to advocate, and from which has sprung their 
establishment to a partial’ extent all over the metro- 
polis, and which has proved so far a blessing. But still 
many more are needed for the wants of acity with nearly 
four millions of people. Now, might not these retreats 
be supplemented by the establishment, either by parishes 
or by a company, of lavatories, when a small charge might 
be made!? I believe, Sir, sucha scheme in our eee oe 
city would not only be a great boon, but would a a 


commerci 











ARCHITECTS v. PAINTERS. 


S1z,—I shall ever be very thankful to you for your kind- 
ness in answering me one or two questions more than 
eighteen months since about sizing and varnishing. 

I have been plaintiff in a case in the Alfreton County 
Court for two years; we have been before the judge six 
times, and only last court _ received judgment for the 
total amount charged for work done at Riddings Wesleyan 
Chapel, with costs. 

Among many items in dispute with the architect was 
one about the staining and varnishing, which the archi- 
tect said, because we had not used size before varnishing, 
was worth nothing, and he should not allow us anything 
for it; and when before the judge he said it was always a 
usual practice in the trade to use size before varnishing, 
although not always expressed in the specifications. And 
he gave as an illustration that an architect never said that 
the boards used for floors shall be nailed down, but it was 
always understood. Just the same with size. 

This did not take with the judge after we produced 
your answers to our questions. 

Wiiiam Saw. 





CAUTION TO ARCHITECTS RETAINED 
FOR CRIMINAL PROSECUTIONS. 


Art the recent Durham Assizes, Mr. Justice Honyman, 
whilst trying a case of murder, had before him —, 
witness, Mr. Henry Stout, an architect, who made a plan. 
of the scene of the murder; and a photograph of the 
place was also put in as evidence. p 

The witness said the plan of ‘‘ Jacob’s Ladder” put in 
he had made, and was correct, and the photograph put in 
showed the place accurately. The height of the railing 
was 2 ft.6in. He had not measured the place between 
the top rail and the one between it and the floor of the 
landing; nor had he measured the thickness of the 
rail, The distance from the floor of the landing to the 
yard beneath was exactly 17 ft. The witness was pro- 
ceeding to give the dimensions, not from memoranda, but 
by means of a compass which he applied to a given space, 
and to a foot scale at the bottom of the plan. 

Mr. Edge, counsel for the prisoner, pointed out that 
the scale on the plan only enabled the witness to speak 
with accuracy as to the a itself, and asked if there 
were no other dimensions 

The witness replied that only one plan had been made, 

The learned Judge commented in strong terms upon 
the manner in which the plan and measurement had been 
made. The chief point both for prosecution and defence 
lay in the architect's drawing up the plan, He further 
said the stupidity of people about these matters seemed 
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to pass all human comprehension, and plans for judicial 
eases seemed to be prepared in such a way as to give a 
minimum of information, The prosecution ought really 
to take care that proper plans, with measurement, were 
always supplied to courts of law, particularly in cases of 
the present kind, where prisoners’ lives were at stake. The 
counsel for the Crown said an architect had been instructed 
to make a plan. : : : 

The Judge asked Mr. Stout, the witness, if he was in 
business on his own account ? 

Witness: No, my lord, I am with Mr, J, H. Morton. 

The Judge: What is your age? 

Witness: Eighteen years, my lord. 

The Judge: Here is a case where it is of great import- 
ance to know the precise dimensions of the place, and 
the chief witness cannot very clearly inform us, The 
thing is sent to an architect, and he, instead of doing it 
himself, sends a boy of eighteen, He makes a scale, but 
does not bring the measurements he has taken. (To the 
witness) I may have said something that would cause you 
to think that I blamed you. But I really do not blame 
you at all, What I complain of is that you, being ratner 
young, were sent there on a matter of life or death, and 
without precise instructions, 

In this case three prisoners were acquitted of a strong 
charge of wilful murder, and the thread that might have 
brought the charge home was wanting in the plans of the 
seene of the homicide. The omission was probably the 
fault of the new scale of payment of witnesses, for had 
the architect in this case followed up his instructions 
personally, he would at least have had to lose six days 
of valuable, time before the coroner, the magistrates, 
and at the assizes, besides having long and expensive 
journeys, and the expense allowed would barely have paid 
tor a dinner at a Durham hotel. 

Professor Marecco, in this very case, was subpeenaed 





to analyse blood, and he flatly refused to attend to it on 
account of the small Home Office fees allowed, and the 
learned Judge observed,—‘*I do not think you can compel | 
aman to go through a series of experiments in order to | 
qualify himself to give evidence.” This dictum would} 
hold equally good where an architect is subpeenaed to take | 
plans to get up evidence, as against his interest, and 
without remuneration, 








COMPENSATION CASE. 
LONG VU. METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS, 


Tuis was an arbitration case, before Mr. F. J. 
Clark, as umpire, in respect of a claim made by 
the trustees of Mrs. Charlotte Jane Long, amount- 
ing to 5,3901., for four freehold houses in St. 
John’s-square, Clerkenwell, required for the 
formation of a new street from Bloomsbury- 
square to Shoreditch. 

Mr. Horace Lloyd, Q.C., and Mr. Oppenheim, 
appeared for the claimant; and Mr. Philbrick 
and Mr. Humphries for the Board of Works. 


Mr. George Fuller, of the firm of Fuller & Fuller, sur- 
veyors, gave evidence as the arbitrator in support of the 
claim made, and he stated that the four houses in question 
were let to yearly tenants, producing in the aggregate | 
158/, per annum, which he considered was no criterion of | 
the value, as the time bad now arrived when this class of | 
property should be cleared, and buildings erected more 
adapted to the requirements of the present day, and | 
therefore he valued the land upon which the houses stood | 
a ll, per foot, and 10 per cent. for compulsory sale, 

Mr. Prickett, Mr. Murrell, and Mr. Fletcher, gave 
similar evidence in support of the claim. 

Mr. Stevenson, of Hunt, Stevenson, & Jones; Mr. R. | 
Vigers ; and Mr. Robert Reid, of Great Marlborough- 








street, were called as witnesses for the Board. The first-| loads of balk timber. 


sanction of the Institute. He relied on clause 2 as to 
fittings ; on clauses 5, 7, 8, and particularly on clause 10, 
as to the legality of a special charge being made for pro- 
fessional services rendered in the alterations of premises 
as involving special difficulties and troubles, and to cover 
this he stated that he invariably charged 7} per cent, on 
all works under 1,000/, expenditure, 

The plaintiff's case was supported by Mr. Chas. Cooke, 
F.R.L.B.A.; Mr. Tabberer, A.R.I.B.A. and district sur- 
veyor; and Mr, E, Power, A.RI.B.A. and district sur- 
veyor. 

Mr. Cooke stated that he always charged upon the 
schedule prices, and that had he done so with regard to 
plaintiff’s account it would*have exceeded the amount 
claimed. 

Messrs. Tabberer and Power both stated 7} per cent. to 
be their usual scale of charges for ‘‘ alteration” works. 

The defendant contended that 5 per cent. was the 
usual charge for all architect’s work, and included all 
extraneous services, and that without a special agreement 
to the contrary, an architect could not legally charge or 
recover more. 

Mr. Henry Jarvis, district surveyor; Mr. Cesar Long, 

r. Wm. Berriman, and two or three surveyors supported 
the defendant’s case. Mr. Jarvis repudiated altogether 
the Institute and the Institute’s scale of charges. All 
the defendant's witnesses stated that they never charged 
more than 5 per cent. whether the works were difficult 
or not, or whether they involved additional trouble and 
skill or not; and, in answer to plaintiff’s counsel, 
asserted that they and other architects would undertake 
the works of ‘“‘a stable or elaborate boudoir,’’ or the 
designing stained-glass windows, for 5 per cent, com- 
mission on the outlay. 

The Judge, in summing up, directed the jury that the 
rules of the Institute were a safe guide both for himself 
and them, more particularly when they were corroborated 
by a member of the council of that body. He con- 
sidered that an additional charge for works connected 
with alterations was contemplated by the ‘‘ schedule,” 
but he left it to them to say whether 7} per cent. was a 
fair charge on the amount expended. He did not con- 
sider that any special agreement was necessary between 
architect and client, although, no doubt, it could be made, 
and he left the question of payment for extraneous 
services to the jury to decide—Ist. If the plaintiff was 
entitled to them at all. 2nd, If he were, was 25/. a fair 
and reasonable charge. 

The jury, after five minutes’ deliberation, returned a 
verdict for the 25/., and 7} per cent. on the outlay, 
being the amount claimed by the plaintiff, 





PIPES AND PRESSURE. 


Srr,—Will any of your readers kindly say what should 


| be the weight per foot run of 1}-in, lead pipe to withstand 


the pressure of 150 ft. head of water, or how it may be 
ascertained ? J.D. P. 








BIG TIMBER AND SHIPOWNERS. 


In the Court of Queen’s Bench, last week, the 
case of Gabriel & Co. v. Neane & Co. testified to 
one cause of the short supply of big timber for 
building purposes that has existed in the me- 
tropolis. 

From thestatement of Mr. Watkin Williams, Q.C., 
who appeared for Alderman Sir T. Gabriel, and 
which was borne out by the evidence adduced, 
it appeared that a contract was entered into 
with the defendants, who are Baltic shipowners, 
toship from Norway to the Port of London 400 
The defendants, in pur- 


named gentleman considered 10s, per foot a magnificent | gsuance of that contract, despatched a vessel to 


sum, and his valuation of the property amounted to 2,780/., 
taking the present rentals at 16 years’ purchase, and 10 


| Norway that had not sufficient capacity to ship 


per cent. for compulsory sale. Mr. Vigers was of opinion | the 400 loads in one cargo, and only brought 233 


that the existing rents were the highest that could be ob- 
tained, and he did not believe it would pay to prll down 
the houses, his valuation amounting to 2,831/., be ng 18 
years’ purchase, and 10 per cent. for forced sale. 

Mr. Reid's figures came out to 2,504/., being 16 years’ 
purchase, and the usual 10 per cent. 

Mr. Lioyd characterized the evidence of the Board's 
witnesses as given for the purpose of depreciating the 
real value of the property, and with a view now of ac- 
quiring freeholds at from 16 to 18 years’ purchase, 

Mr, Clark has awarded the sum of 4,20z/, 








ARCHITECTS’ ACTIONS. 
COLLINS v, ULLMANN, 


TuIs was an action in the Court of Exchequer, 
Westminster, before Baron Cleasby and common 
Jury, to recover 891. 4s. for architect’s charges. 
The defendant paid 401. into court in satisfaction 
of —— claim, and pleaded set-off amounting 
to 101, 

Mr. H.T. Cole, Q.C., and Mr. Arthur Cohen, 
appeared for the plaintiff ; Mr. Huddlestone, 


loads of the timber to its destination. 

The timber merchants alleged that they had 
sustained a pecuniary loss, as big timber was in 
great demand by London builders and contrac- 
tors, by the non-fulfilment of the contract, and 
they now sought compensation in damages. 

Mr. Justice Blackburn having summed up in 
favour of the plaintiffs, the special jury found 
for them. The judge allowed costs. 








OLD BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


Sir,—The Builder of last week contains “a 
view within the quadrangle” of Burlington 
House, and in 1871 you published, in vol. xxix., 
descriptions and plans of the whole building, 
together with the elevation towards Piccadilly, 
which is now completed. Would it be asking 
too much to beg you to give in an early number 
a view of the front of old Burlington House as 
altered and improved“ Whenthis change on an 





Q.C., and Mr. E. Clarke, for the defendant. 


The plaintiff was an architect and surveyor carrying on 
business at No. 5, Queen-street, E.C., a member of the 
R.1.B.A., &e., who had been in practice over twenty 
years, At the latter end of the year 187] the defendant 
instrncted the plaintiff to prepare designs for additions to 
his premises, 94, Regent-street, Owing to difficulties the 
works were not commenced until August, 1872. From 
December, 1871, to August, 1872, various extraneous 
services were performed by plaintiff,—the original designs 
had to be abandoned and fresh ones prepared, The 
plaintiff divided his claim into two heads, Ist. For pro- 
fessional remuneration fur work and labour done in pre- 
liminary works as set forth, a nominal sum of 25/, 2nd 
For professional remuneration for work and labour done 
in preparing sketches, plans, and specifications super- 
vising works during progress, and passing accounts con- 
tract, cab hire, &c. (amount expended, 8001,), G4, 4s. The 
plaintiff based his claim upon the schedule of professional 
practice and charges of architects published under the 
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who feared that the addition of an attic to Lord 
Burlington’s design might injure the proportions 
of the front by dwarfing and reducing the im. 
portance of the principal order. 

Our architects thought otherwise, and, conse- 
quently, not an attic, but a whole order was 
superposed, which has certainly had, to some 
eyes, the effect apprehended. But, as if it was 
thought that this formerly beautiful front could 
bear further alteration with advantage, within 
the last few months a rusticated arcade has been 
prefixed to the building, which not only masks, 
at least, the base of the three-quarter columns 
of the principal order, but in the centre, where 
the entablature further projects over the 





old friend’s face was projected, there were some | 


entrance, cuts off from view a considerable 
portion of their shafts, 

To an admirer of Palladian symmetry, the 
effect is positively absurd; but perhaps you, 
sir, as the best authority of the day, may be 
able to explain the “ rationale ” of this re. 
markable performance, which jars so disagreeably 
on the sense of architectural beauty of a 

Travellers’ Club. TRAVELLER, 





CLEAN AIR. 


Sir,—As a rule, most of us prefer clean air; but 
how are we to get it at this time of the year? 
We close up direct openings in walls or windows: 
the draught from them to the fire is unbearable, 
Supply, therefore, clean air warmed by the side 
or back of the fire, either above or at the side of 
the fireplace: the room is then provided with a 
constant unfelt, because warm, supply of clean 
air. No draught is felt, because the clean air 
is warmed, and the flue removes the dirty air. 
It seems to me that we want simple and cheap 
means of ventilation, and the above I know by 
experience affords this. 

For summer ventilation I know nothing better 
than a 2-in, tube of perforated zinc, close to the 
ceiling, open at both ends to the outer air. 

J. a. De, 0, 





ACCIDENTS. 


London.—On Tuesday afternoon a man was at 
work upon the leads of a City warehouse when, 
owing to the fog, he walked off the building, and 
fell headlong to the ground and fractured his 
skull. He was taken at once to Guy’s hospital, 
but died shortly after admission. 

Liverpool.—A disastrous fire has occurred at 
the premises of Messrs. Milner, safe manu- 
facturers. The fire originated in the southern 
wing of the building, which has some time since 
been added to the manufactory, and contained 
oils and paints in the second story, and it raged 
for several hours, during which the gable end of 
the works fell upon some houses, forming a cul 
de sac, demolishing two and rendering a third 
uninhabitable. By this accident a man and a 
boy were killed, while the mother of the boy 
was seriously injured. Damage was done to a 
valuable and extensive collection of safes, form- 
ing part of a large contract which the firm are 
getting out of hand, and it is estimated that the 
entire damage done will not be short of 16,0001. 
The cause of the fire is shrouded in mystery. 

Yorthampton.— At the Petty Sessions, Mr. 
Pidcock, surveyor to the Improvement Commis- 
sioners, made an application for the appointment 
of two surveyors to inspect the state of houses 
in Court-yard, the scene of an accident. He 
produced a complaint made by four householders 
to the effect that the houses were in a dilapi- 
dated and dangerous condition. The surveyor 
said that the Commissioners had barricaded the 
whole yard to the height of 7 ft., but it was soon 
pulled down. Two or three houses were stil! 
standing. The place was strewn with bricks, &c. 
The Commissioners had already exceeded their 
duty by pulling down the houses, but they were 
obliged to do it, The owner was somewhere in 
South America, but he had an agent in the town. 
The magistrates granted the application. 

Chester.—Whi'e several men, in the employ of 
Messrs. Hughes, builders, of Aldford, were en- 
gaged in undermining the walls of a cellar 
beneath the old club-room, Queen’s Head, Seller- 
street, symptoms of the building giving way 
were perceived. The men at once rushed from 
the spot, and immediately afterwards the build- 
ing (two stories high) fell to the ground, fortu- 
nately without injuring any one. The amount 
of damage done is not extensive. Messrs. 
Seller, brewers, Foregate-street, are converting 
| the hostelry, which fronts Foregate-street, and 
extends some distance up Seller-street, into 
vaults of an extensive character, and no blame 
can be attributed to Messrs. Hughes, who are 
the contractors for the work. Two or three 
hours afterwards, a labourer fell off a ladder at 
| the same place, and injured both his legs. 

Oldham.—A fire broke out in the Scotsfield 
Mill, Scot-street, off Ashton-road, Oldham, which 
resulted in the almost total destruction of the 
largest of the two wings which composed the 
principal portion of the premises. The whole 





was owned by Mr. Emanuel Whittaker, mayor 
of Oldham, but attempts to transfer it to a 
joint-stock company were being made. The 
total value of machinery and premises was held 





The fire 


to be not much less than 30,0001. 
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broke out in the first instance in a mule roller 
in the top room, and in a very few minutes the 
whole top of the building was in flames, 








CHURCH-BUILVING NEWS. 


Dawlish,—At an adjourned meeting of the 
committee it has been resolved unanimously 
that the eastern end of the restoration of the 
church should be proceeded with at once. It is 
calculated that this portion of the work will 
cost 3,0001., and the committee have already 
works in hand tendered for at 2,3501., making 
altogether about 5,5001. 

Henstridge.-—The Church of St. Nicholas, at 
Henstridge, a parish in the south-east corner of 
Somerset, about two miles from Templecombe 
Junction, has been reopened, after having been 
entirely rebuilt, with the exception of the tower 
and north wall. A few months ago, school 
buildings, which had been erected at very con- 
siderable expense, were opened. The church 
restoration involved an outlay of over 3,000/. In 
rebuilding, the edifice has been enlarged by the 





addition of a side-aisle and organ-chapel. The 
old arcade of the north aisle, as well as the 
arcade of the north chancel, or Toomer chapel, 
has been replaced. No attempt has been made 
to restore the monument of the Carent family, | 
erected about 400 years ago, but care has been | 
taken to put it in its former position, without | 
detriment to its antique colouring. The im- | 
provements have been carried out, under Mr. | 
J. M. Allen, architect Crewkerne, by Mr. C. | 
Trask, builder, Norton-sub-Hambdon. They | 
are in the Early and Decorated style, though in | 
the old building the nave and north aisle were | 
in the Perpendicular, and the chancel in the | 
Decorated. The church is built of native forest 
marble, dressed with Doulting stone; the roof 
is covered with old stone tiles, and the win- 
dows, both in pattern and quality of glass, are 
copied from those in Bristol Cathedral. In the 
tewer is a small painted window by Ashwins, | 
of London; and in the south aisle a three-light | 
one has been placed by Mr. Jonathan Gray, of 
Backwell-hill, near Bristol, in memory of some 
members of his family who are buried in the! 
church. The latter window was executed by | 
Cannon Brothers, of Smethwick, Birmingham, 
to represent the miracles of raising the dead. 
The chancel windows at present are of plain 
glass, but they are soon to be replaced by stained 
ones, a good portion of the sum necessary for 
the parpose being already promised. The choir 
stalls are of carved oak, but the open benches 
are of pitch pine. The chancel is laid with 
Maw & Co.’s encaustic tiles; those within the 
communion-rails presented by private friends 
of the vicar. A baptistery is formed under the 
tower, and it has been paved with tiles, and 
lighted by the above-mentioned window, and in 
it is placed the old font. The church has no 
organ, but a fund is being raised to purchase 
one, at a cost of 2001. 

Uzmaston (Pembrokeshire).— The Bishop of 
St. David’s, attended with a large number of 
clergymen, has celebrated the reopening of 
Uzmaston Church, after having been closed for 
nearly two yeacs, during which period it has 
been almost rebuilt. The only portions of the 
original building remaining are the tower, a 
small portion of the east walls of aisle and 
hagioscope between tower and chancel, three 
fifteenth-century windows, two corbels, and a 
Norman font and stoup. There were hagioscopes 
on both sides of the chancel-arch, which have 
been reproduced in the new walls. The internal 
dimensions of the present structure, which con- 
siderably exceed those of the old one, are as 
follow :—Nave, 45 ft. 8 in. by 16 ft. 9 in.; 
north aisle, 31 ft. 8 in. by 16 ft. 5 in. ; chancel, 
19 ft. 1 in. by 10 ft. 2 in.; vestry, 9 ft. 6 in. by 
8 ft. 6 in.; organ or harmonium chamber, 6 ft. 
6 in. by 4 ft. 10 in.; and porch, 8 ft. by 8 ft. 
The width across the nave and aisle is 35 ft. 2 in., 
and the length from east to west, 67 ft. 3 in. 
Local stone, with dressings of Forest of Dean out- 
side and Bath stone inside, has been used for the 
walls, which are plastered internally. The roofs 
generally are open-timbered, covered with Bangor 
slates and plastered between the rafters, the 
height of that in the nave being 27 ft. from 
floor to underside of ridge. The glazing gene. 
rally is cathedral glass, in lead diamond quarries, 
but the west nave window has been filled with 
stained glass by Messrs. Wailes, of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, in memory of a former rector of the 





parish, the Rev. 8. O. Meares. Pitch pine and 
red deal mixed have been used for all the wood 


fittings. Some of the internal woodwork has 
been stained, and the whole of it varnished. 
The stone carving has been executed by a young 
country mason. ‘The contractors, Messrs. P. 
James, of Milford, and Mr. W. Morgan, of 
Haverfordwest, have carried out the works 
generally, under the superintendence of Mr. E. H. 
Lingen Barker, of London, Hereford, and Haver- 
fordwest, who was selected by the committee in 
the place of Mr. F. Welmert, of Milford, who 
died shortly before the commencement of the 
works. 

Battersea Rise.—The chief stone of St. Mark’s 
Church, Battersea Rise, has been laid by the 
Bishop of Winchester. This new church is 
being erected to afford additional accommodation 
which the iron church it supersedes was unable 
to supply. Mr. W. White, of London, is the 
architect, the contractor being Mr. Thomas 
Gregory, of Clapham. The foundations are 
already in, and when the church is completed it 
will consist of chancel, with transeptal aisles, 
nave with aisles, south porch, and western vesti- 
bule. The nature of the site, falling rapidly 
towards the east, affords opportunity for a 
picturesque and commanding elevation. The 
chancel is arcaded all around. It terminates in 
a polygonal apse; and passages outside the 
arcades lead, by staircases, into the crypt below, 
which serves for vestries, choral practice, and 
other useful purposes. This ambulatory is in 
the form of a lean-to aisle surrounding the 
chancel, with a clearstory above. The transept 
roofs are very simple, hipped roofs. The nave 
consists of four bays, with brick arches, and a 
rather lofty clearstory. The vestibule at the 
west end is specially intended to serve for 
funerals. It is made irregular in form, follow- 
ing the line of the site. The church is to be 
built almost wholly of stock bricks, with red 
bricks for jambs and arch mouldings, with a few 
patterns interspersed in the plain walling. The 
only stone employed will be for the caps of the 
pillars, and a portion of the heads of some of 
the windows. ‘There is to be a wood block solid 
pavement under the seats, with tiles for passages. 
There will be abundant room for offerings of 
stained glass and mural painting from any who 
may be disposed to give them. The crypt is to 
be vaulted in brick, with moulded brick ribs and 
pillars. The accommodation is for 600 persons, 
including 85 children. The contract is for 5,0451., 
including lighting and warming. At the west 
end of the south aisle is a wooden bell-turret, 
capable of taking a small peal of six bells. It is 
covered with wooden shingles. The seats will 
be open benches. In the evening about sixty of 
the builder’s workmen dined at the Freemasons’ 
Hotel, and after spending a pleasant evening, 
the party broke up at an early hour. 











Books Aeceived. 


Wages in 1873: Address read before the Social | 
Science Association, at Norwich. By Tuomas | 
Brassey, M.P. London: Longmans & Co. | 
1873. | 

WE gave some account of Mr. Brassey’s interest. 

ing and valuable address at the time it was read | 

at the Norwich Congress. We confine ourselves | 
now to mentioning the fact of its publication, 
in pamphlet form, and quoting the concluding | 
paragraphs :— 


‘*T must once more repeat the familiar axiom, that the 
price of labour, like that of every other commodity, must 
mainly depend upon the relation between supply and 
demand, The wages of skilled workmen have risen, be- 
cause skilled workmen are scarce. How shall we increase 
their number, and improve their skill? My answer is, 
by bringing recruits into our industrial army from a class 
of society which has hitherto exhibited too strong a pre- 
judice against manual labour. The same aversion to 
handicraft of every kind exists in the United States and 
Canada. In America, a skilled workman earns 30 dollars, 
a clerk only 15 dollars a week ; and, while it is almost as | 
difficult for a clerk to obtain a situation in New York as 
in London, a skilled workman can always command em- 
ployment. It is unnecessary to dwell on the evils that 
must ensue from a disproportionate increase in the 
non-productive classes of the community. Lord Bacon 
has truly said, that a population is not to be reckoned 
only by numbers, for a sma)ler number that spend more 
and earn less do wear out a greater number that live 
lower and get more. My father’s advice was often sought 
by parents anxious for the future of their sons. His coun- 
sel always was that a young man, whose destiny it must 
be to make his way, unaided, through the world, should 
begin by learning a trade. It isa laudable ambition in a 
parent to endeavour to raise his family to a better station 
in life. He cannot bestow on his children too high an 
education, But a wise man will be on his guard lest the 
enjoyment of such advantages should render those occu- 
pations distasteful which afford the most secure and 
ample livelihood to those whose lot it is to labour. When 
justly appreciated, the condition of the skilled artisan 





should be as much esteemed as that of any other class of 
the community. He whose life is passed in performing 


such needed services for his fellow-men, whatever his 
special calling, holds an honourable station, and social 
dignity will ever be most effectually maintained by those 
who are the least dependent upon the favours of others. 

In conclusion, I would tender a few words of advice to 
my fellow-countrymen of the so-called working classes, 
for whose welfare I am bound to feel the deepest solici- 
tude, Their just claim to share in the benetits arising 
from a thriving industry has of late been liberally recog- 
nised, The earnings in many trades have been unprece- 
dented. It should not be forgotten that forethought is an 
especial duty in a time of prosperity. At no distant 
eriod, the progress of our commerce may sustain at 
east a temporary check. It will be sad indeed if the re- 
ceding tide leaves behind it multitudes of our highly-paid 
workmen without the slightest provision to meet a period 
of adversity.” 





Etchings on the Mosel. With Descriptive Letter. 
press. By Ernest Grorce, Architect. Lon- 
don: John Murray. 1873. 

Mr. Ernest GeorGE is a facile sketcher, as we 

have seen before now, and has a good eye 

for a point of view. Some of his former 
sketches were reproduced for publication by 
the anastatic process, but not to his satisfaction ; 
and Mr. Ruskin advising him to etch, he set 
himself to work, and now shows, in the hand- 
some volume before us, that he has mastered 
the difficulties of the art. We have here twenty 
sketches from Metz, Thionville, Trier, Cochem, 

Coblenz, and other places, on the picturesque 

Moselle, or Mosel, to use its German name with 

Mr. George, brightly and charmingly reudered, 

with a variety of colour, and precision of touch, 

to which older hands at the needle work do not 
always attain. The views of Metz; the market- 
place in Trier; the old houses at Cochem; the 
views of Schloss Elz, and the remains of the 

Elector’s Palace at Coblenz, are capital plates. 

It is specially a book for the drawing-room 

table. 


Art Workmanship: a Monthly Magazine of 
Design, to illustrate the Master-works of all 
Periods. London: Asher & Co. 1874. 

E1cur plates are to be given monthly, with short 

descriptions, and it is intended to illustrate 

ancient and modern art, including architecture, 
goldsmith’s work, iron-work, furniture, book- 
binding, and soon. The first number is devoted 
to works wholly of the sixteenth century. The 

value of the publication, which apparently has a 

foreign source, will, of course, depend on the 

skill and taste shown in the selection of 
subjects. 





Where there’s a Will there’s a Way! or, Science 
in the Cottage: an Account of Naturalists in 
Humble Life. By James Cas. London: 
Hardwicke. 1873. 

Tue object of this work is briefly to record the 

labours and bear some testimony to the character 

of a class of men, for the most part in the 
humblest walks of life, who have rendered no 
mean service to science. The stories of 
such men cannot be too often repeated. There 
is an interest in them for all, whether of 
their own station or of a higher rank in life; 
and there can be no fitter present at Christmas 
for young people of various social stations than 
one which will show what patience and per- 


‘ . sell. 
| severance will do, even with moderate abilities ; 


and however hard and laborious a life may be in 
other respects, that, in the scientific pursuits of 


‘leisure moments, ‘‘ where there’s a will there’s 
, 


a way.” 


ALMANACS AND DIARIES. 


The British Almanac and Companion keeps its 
top place for 1874, and will be found of never- 
ending use on the library table. Comets and 
meteors ; utilisation of waste ; the International 
Exhibition; work and wages abroad; the coinage 
of the world, with many illustrations; coal; and 
the Census, are the subjects of papers in the 
“Companion,” of more than average value. 
The department of Architecture and Public 
Improvements is still in the hands of Mr. 
James Thorne, who gives an interesting con. 
densed account of what has been done under 
those heads during the past year. The Art 
Union of London Almanac has been issued as 
usual, and contains artistic information peculiarly 
it own. This little book is looked for by 
thousands wherever the English language is 
spoken. It has space for daily engagements, 
is not too large for the waistcoat pocket, and, 
better still, costs nothing. Elegance is the 
prevailing characteristic of the pocket-books of 
all sizes issued by Dela Rue & Co. They are all 
edited by Mr. W. Godward, and address the 
scientific. Dela Rue’s Desk Diary has a number 
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of plain pages for memoranda. Lett 
Son, & Co., come all sorts and sizes of diaries 
and pocket-books. They who cannot suit them- 

selves here must be hard to please. No. 31, The 
Rough Diary, or Scribbling Journal, foolscap 
size, gives a page to three days. The quarto, 
diary, No. 6, is also a capital volume, and | 
includes much business information. Letts’s | 
Office Calendar and Reminder Tablet (day of 
the month, &c.), for suspension, may be recom- 

mended.—The City Diary (Collingridge) in- 

cludes special information as to London, proper. 

Blackwood’s Shilling Scribbling Diary 1s 

foolscap size, and has blotting-paper interleaved. 

—* The Labour News Almanac for 1874. Price 

ld, Labour News Office, 1, Long-acre, London.” 

This is a sort of memorial of a pleasant outing of 
the metropolitan elabs connected with the Work- 

ing Men’s Club and Institute Union, at Brockett 

Hall, the seat of Lord Lawrence, formerly 

Governor General of India, and late chairman 

of the London School Board. The almanac is 

illustrated with views of Brockett Hall and 

other engravings; and contains a list of clubs 

and institutes throughout the country. 











Bliscellanen. 


Lectures at the Royal Polytechnic 
Institution.—The lectures arranged, and now 
in course of delivery, in the scientific depart- 
ment, at the Royal Polytechnic, by Professor 
Gardner, are the seventh and eighth of the 
series descriptive of ‘Inventions and Appli- 
ances Useful or Necessary to Every-day Life” ; 
the subjects being, “ Sugar; from the Cane to 
the Teacup ;” and “ The Silber Light and Light- 
ing,”—both more or less important to all. Mr. 
Silber proposes to make use of petroleum lamps 
as sources of heat, for cooking and other pur- 
poses. He has at present completed two cook- 
ing contrivances. One of them is a substantial 
table lamp, fitted for ordinary chamber use. Its 
glass chimney can be removed, and replaced by 
a coffee-pot, which is, in fact, a metal chimney 
surrounded by an outer cylinder, the coffee 
being made in the space between the two. On 
the top of the coffee-pot is a small moveable 
Saucepan, in which water can be boiled in a few 
minutes, and which is intended to cook eggs, 
potatoes, &c. The saucepan can be replaced by 
a pan, in which a chop or rasher can be fried. 
The cost of the whole is 21s., and a breakfast of 
coffee, hot milk, eggs, and a chop, can be cooked 
more than thirty times at a cost for petroleum 
of only one penny. The other contrivance is a 
field-oven and boiler, with a hot-plate for two 
Baucepans. The boiler holds about 24 gallons 
of water, the oven contains about 18 cubic feet 
of space, and will bake bread or joints, by the 
heat which is furnished by four lamps. 


Hydraulic Automotor: Pumps Super- 
seded.—The wonders of the hydraulic press 
have prepared one for other extraordinary 
manifestations of working power in this direc- 
tion, and we now observe, from an elaborate 
article in the Mining Journal, with drawings 
of mechanism in illustration, that a ‘“ hydraulic 
automotor” has been invented (though not 
yet in practical use) which, it is expected, 
will altogether supersede the use of pumps for 
raising water, whether from mines or for any 
other purpose. This important idea in connexion 
with practical hydraulics is claimed by Dr. 
Bonuron des Clayes, of Paris. It is evident that, 
if whilst retaining, or nearly so, the propor- 
tional relations between the power and the 
resistance of the hydraulic press, we could 
succeed in augmenting in a notable proportion 
its conditions of speed, we should have a motor 
at once the most powerful, the most economic, 
and the least dangerous in use which could be 


From Letts, | 


Liverpool Architectural and Archzolo- 
gical Society.—A meeting of this Society was 
held on the 10th inst., at the Royal Institution, 
Colquitt-street. Mr. T. D. Barry presided, and 
in some remarks mentioned the fact that one of 
their members (Mr. Heffer) had obtained the 
prize essay in the competition for the best 
design for the Hastings aquarium. Mr. W. 
Parslow, the secretary, observed that it had 
been suggested to him that a public aquarium 
would be a great acquisition to Liverpool. No 
doubt many material contributions would be 
made by captains visiting the port if one were 
established. He thought the contributions pro. 
mised by several gentlemen for the erection of 
an art gallery, before the mayor undertook that 
work, might very well be appropriated to the 
erection of an aquarium. Dr. Haywood con. 
curred with the suggestion. He thought, how- 
ever, there was sufficient money and public spirit 
in the town to accomplish the object without 
robbing the art-gallery. Mr. J. Smith after- 
wards described what is called as his invention, 
of an inverted ventilating syphon. It would 
seem to be similar to the late Dr. Chowne’s 
arrangement. 


The New Cattle Market, Newbury.— 
This market, built from the designs, and carried 
out under the personal superintendence of Mr. 
J. H. Money, architect, Speenhamland, was to 
be opened to the public on Thursday. It has a 
frontage to the new street of about 450 ft., and 
has, besides a recessed main entrance, two side 
entrances, one at either end. The site in length 
is 470 ft., with an average width of 68ft. The 
interior space of about 3,600 square yards, is 
divided into three sections, that nearest Cheap- 
street being set apart for pigs, the central portion 
for sheep, and westward forcattle. The settling. 
room occupies a central position. Adjoining, 
there is a good store-room, with other necessary 
conveniences. The enclosed space on the right 
of the western entrance to the market is in- 
tended for the sale of horses or young stock, 
having a covered shed 56 ft. long by 12 ft. deep. 
There is a supply of pure water for the use of 
the market. The market is approached by a 
roadway, 30 ft. wide, from two of the principal 
thoroughfares, and having the railway station 
and corn market within five minutes’ walk. 


The New City Hall, Carlisle.—The Public 
Hall for the City of Carlisle is rapidly progress- 
ing, and the chief stone was to be formally laid 
on Thursday, December 18th, by the Mayor of 
Carlisle, assisted by the Corporation. The 
building, says the local Journal, will be one 
adapted in every way to the purposes for which 
it is required. The site is a good one, being 
within two or three minutes’ walk of the main 
street and the station, with a grand space in 
front for any number of carriages to turn, and 
come and go, without danger or confusion, while 
the accommodation inside will be all that is 
desirable. There is the large hall itself, seating 
2,000 people in comfort. Then the smaller hall 
for 500, which will be in frequent demand for 
sales and small meetings; then four shops, with 
good cellarage, &c., in addition to the halls, will 
form a useful basis of permanent income. There 
will be ample space for ingress and egress, and 
plenty of escape room in case of fire. The re- 
freshment and withdrawing rooms are ample, 
while ventilation and warmth, as well as freedom 
from draught, have all been thoughtfully con- 
sidered. 


The State of Leicester Square.—At the 
last week’s meeting of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, Mr. Bidgood, who had a notice on the 
paper that he would call the attention of the 
Board to the decision of the Master of the Rolls 
in the case of ‘ Webb v. Tulk,” as to the garden 
in Leicester-square, said that since his notice 
the attention of the solicitor of the Board had 





placed at the disposal of mankind. It is pre. 

cisely of this problem that the hydraulic auto- 

motor is claimed to be the solution, and of which 

as aaa and practical demonstration is 
ered. 


Tunnel from Denmark to Sweden.—The 
Correspondance Scandinave says that two Danes, 
MM. 8. Edwards and C. F. V. Petersen, have 
applied to the King of Sweden for a concession 
of the right to make a tunnel under the Sound. 
In support of their request they have forwarded 
a letter fro.a the Danish Minister of the Interior 
agreeing to give them a similar concession as 
regards Denmark if they can show by the Ist of 
September, 1874, that they can command the 
needful capital. 


been directed to the subject. The judgment of 
the Master of the Rolls should be printed and 
referred to the Works and General Purposes 
Committee for consideration and report, and he 
moved accordingly. Mr. Smith, the solicitor to 
the Board, said that he had consulted the Par- 
liamentary agent, and he bad informed him that 
if the Board were desirous of carrying out any 
| plan for the improvement of Leicester-square, 
the standing orders might be suspended, to enable 
them to do so in the coming Session of Parlia- 
ment ; but he must, at the same time, ask the 
Board to authorise him to take the necessary 
| Steps for the purpose. It was agreed that the 
| solicitor should be empowered to take all neces- 
sary steps, and report them to the Works and 
General Purposes Committee, 





Mechanics’ Institute for Calverley.— Th. 
foundation-stone of a new Mechanics’ Institute 
has been laid at Calverley by Mr. Joshna 
Fielden, M.P. The site of the building, which 
is in the centre of the village, covers an area 
altogether of 580 square yards. The building 
itself, which will be in the Gothic style of archi. 
tecture, will be 60 ft. by 36 ft. It will consis. 
of two stories, the lower floor comprising a read, 
ing-room 22 ft. by 15 ft., library, smoking-room 
class-rooms, lavatories, &c. On the upper story 
will be a large lecture-hall, capable of accommo. 
dating 500 persons, and ante-rooms. The prin. 
cipal entrance to the Institute will be by a porch, 
access to which will be by a flight of steps. The 
building will be buttressed all round, and will be 
surrounded by ornamental palisading. Including 
the site, the estimated cost is 2,0001. The build. 
ing will be erected from the designs of Mr. John 
P. Kay, architect, Idleand Leeds; Messrs. W. & 
C. Murgatroyd, Idle, are the contractors for the 
mason work; and Messrs. J. & E. Barker, Cal. 
verley, the contractors for the joiners’ work. 


“Catnach” of St. Giles’s.—The editor of 
Press News favours us with the following :— 

** We find that the Stationer has been inadvertently led 

into doing us an injustice by oes an anecdote from 
the Builder concerning Ol emmy Catnach, which is 
word for word the same as that given in Press News a 
short time back, being allusions to that eccentric old 
character in his habit of washing his dirty halfpenco 
in a solution of hot vinegar, and also speaking of his 
making a deal of money by publishing a catchpenny sheet 
shortly after Weare’s murder, entitled ‘ We are alive 
again!’ These items we had from an old friend of Cat- 
nach’s, and we consider it very mean and paltry of the 
Builder to use them without giving their authority.” 
We go a little out of our way to assure our 
critic that he is not quite correct. We never 
saw these anecdotes in his paper. We have 
heard them mentioned as known facts in more 
than one quarter, and they are printed in a book 
published by Reeves & Turner,—‘ The Catnach 
Press: a Collection of the Books and Woodcuts 
of James Catnach, late of Seven Dials, Printer,” 
prefixed to which is “The Fall, True, and 
Particular Account of the Life... . of Old 
Jemmy Catnach.” 


Homerton and Hackney.—The local press 
are doing their duty: one and all receiving with 
good feeling the observations we have been led 
to make, and urging the necessity of attention. 
The Hackney Express says :—“We have again 
much pleasure in calling attention to an article 
in the Builder on matters vitally affecting this 
district. We have ever given prominence to the 
discussion of sanitary and social subjects, and 
have constantly advocated reforms in many 
directions. We therefore welcome the present 
admirable efforts of our contemporary, and in 
order that its unimpassioned but trenchant 
articles may have the fullest possible effect, we 
have reproduced them in these columns, and 
intend, in our next issue, still further to follow 
up the subject treated. We trust, however, that 
the Builder will not leave the work incomplete. 
Having done with Hackney, the sister parishes 
of Bethnal-green and Shoreditch offer a pro- 
mising field for similar investigations, which 
will abundantly repay the attention of our 
excellent contemporary.” 


Proposed New Council Chamber at the 
London Guildhall.—Mr. McGeorge, chairman 
of the City Lands Committee of the Court of 
Common Council, at the last meeting, moved the 
adoption of a report from that committee, so far 
as it related to the building of a new council- 
chamber, at an expense not exceeding 50,0001., 
and that the committee prepare and bring up 
plans and estimates, together with a model of 
the proposed new chamber, also plans for the 
reconstruction of the offices of the Guildhall, 
showing how fer the new chamber will be in 
harmony and form part of the whole plan ia 
the reconstruction. The motion having been 
seconded, Mr. Rudkin proposed, as an amend- 
ment,— 

“ That the r be referred back for farther con- 
sideration, and that the committee do prepare and bring 
up plans and estimates, together with a model of the pro- 
posed new chamber, and, if y, ther truction 
of the offices and committee rooms of the Guildhall.” 
Mr. Knight seconded the amendment, which was 
carried. 


Stove Competition.—The testing of the 
stoves sent in for competition for the Society of 
Arts’ prizes will shortly commence, half of the 
testing-rooms being nearly completed. These 
rooms are being built by Mr. Nicoll, on his 
patent. method of concrete-building. A large 
number of stoves have been received, the 








number of competitors being 107. 





